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lin Square Collection begins with the 
favorite song, ‘‘The Old Easy Chair 
by the Fire,’’ and contains Flow, Rio 
Verde—Lone Starry Hours—There’s 
a Sigh in the Heart—I’m Afloat— 
All's Well—Chimes of Zurich— 
Happy and Light—Welcome, Pretty 
Primrose — Johnny Schmoker — All 
‘Round My Hat—Mermaid’s Eve- 
ning Song— Angus Macdonald — 
Home So Blest—with many another 
_ good song. It ends with Hans Chris- 
b Gnide for Arbor Day Exercises. tian Andersen’s beautiful ‘‘Story of 

| the Nightingale,’’ which is given in 
Day 5 “rae ae full above and below the music, im- 
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CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 





PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING HELD AT WILLIAMSPORT. 


N response to the call of the Executive 

Committee which was published in the 
January number of 7he School Journal, the 
City and Borough Superintendents met at 
the Park Hotel, Williamsport, Thursday, 
January 28th. The convention assembled in 
the Lecture Hall of the hotel at 10 o’clock, 
and in the absence of the President, Supt. 
W. W. Cottingham, of Easton, was called 
to order by the Secretary, Supt. L. O. 
Foose, of Harrisburg. Supt. Samuel Tran- 
seau, of Williamsport, was called to the 
chair, who, on motion, was authorized to 
appoint a Committee on Resolutions. The 
committee appointed were Supts. R. K. 
Buehrle, B. F. Patterson and L. O. Foose. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention was called to order at z 
p- m., and the following organization af- 
fected for the meeting: President, Supt. 
Samuel Transeau; Secretary, Supt. L. O. 
Foose ; Executive Committee, Supts. R. K. 
Buehrle, J. M. Reed and J. M. Coughlin. 

The following address of welcome was 
then delivered by W. W. Shank, Esq., 
President of the Williamsport School Board. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion ; It gives me pleasure, in behalf of the Board 
of Education and of the citizens of Williamsport, 
to extend to you a most cordial welcome, with 
the hope that you will feei at home during your 
sojourn among us, and that your stay will be so 





nual convention here. We have had the honor 
of entertaining the State Teachers’ Association 
at two of their annual meetings, some years ago. 
The impressions created and the influences 
started at those meetings were productive of 
good to us, and there is every reason to believe 
that the influence that will be exerted in this 
community, in an educational sense, by your 
sessions, will be beneficial. We therefore con- 
sider ourselves fortunate in securing your an- 
rual meeting, and trust that our good people 
may be able to show their appreciation of your 
presence. 

Williamsport has for a number of years past 
been regarded as a favorable place for the 
meeting of religious and civic societies, as well 
as the holding of political and educational con- 
ventions. This is owing to its central location, 
the attractiveness of its scenery, the thrift and 
enterprise of the place, and the reputation of its 
citizens for their generosity and hospitality. 

The public school system has many warm 
friends in Williamsport, as her fine school 
buildings, equipped with patent desks, system 
of heating and ventilation, proper sanitary con- 
dition of grounds, will plainly demonstrate ; asa 
further evidence of this we might add that of the 
length of her school term, the generous salaries 
paid her teachers, etc. The first public school 
Directors were chosen here in September, 1834, 
the same year as the enactment of the Free 
School law. Among these was Wm. F. Packer, 
who afterward, in 1858, became the Governor 
of the State. The first public schools were 
opened in May, 1835, fora term of three months, 
with four teachers at an aggregate salary of $go 
per month, which included the whittling of slate 
pencils from soft stone and the manufacturing 
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CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING HELD AT WILLIAMSPORT. 


ie response to the call of the Executive 
Committee which was published in the 
January number of 7he School Journal, the 
City and Borough Superintendents met at 
the Park Hotel, Williamsport, Thursday, 
January 28th. The convention assembled in 
the Lecture Hall of the hotel at 10 o’clock, 
and in the absence of the President, Supt. 
W. W. Cottingham, of Easton, was called 
to order by the Secretary, Supt. L. O. 
Foose, of Harrisburg. Supt. Samuel Tran- 
seau, of Williamsport, was called to the 
chair, who, on motion, was authorized to 
appoint a Committee on Resolutions. The 
committee appointed were Supts. R. K. 
Buehrle, B. F. Patterson and L. O. Foose. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention was called to order at z 
p- m., and the following organization af- 
fected for the meeting: President, Supt. 
Samuel Transeau; Secretary, Supt. L. O. 
Foose ; Executive Committee, Supts. R. K. 
Buehrle, J. M. Reed and J. M. Coughlin. 

The following address of welcome was 
then delivered by W. W. Shank, Esq., 
President of the Williamsport School Board. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion : It gives me pleasure, in behalf of the Board 
of Education and of the citizens of Williamsport, 
to extend to you a most cordial welcome, with 
the hope that you will feei at home during your 
sojourn among us, and that your stay will be so 
pleasant as to induce you to hold another an- 


nual convention here. We have had the honor 
of entertaining the State Teachers’ Association 
at two of their annual meetings, some years ago. 
The impressions created and the influences 
started at those meetings were productive of 
good to us, and there is every reason to believe 
that the influence that will be exerted in this 
community, in an educational sense, by your 
sessions, will be beneficial. We therefore con- 
sider ourselves fortunate in securing your an- 
rual meeting, and trust that our good people 
may be able to show their appreciation of your 
presence. 

Williamsport has for a number of years past 
been regarded as a favorable place for the 
meeting of religious and civic societies, as well 
as the holding of political and educational con- 
ventions. This is owing to its central location, 
the attractiveness of its scenery, the thrift and 
enterprise of the place, and the reputation of its 
citizens for their generosity and hospitality. 

The public school system has many warm 
friends in Williamsport, as her fine school 
buildings, equipped with patent desks, system 
of heating and ventilation, proper sanitary con- 
dition of grounds, will plainly demonstrate ; asa 
further evidence of this we might add that of the 
length of her school term, the generous salaries 
paid her teachers, etc. The first public school 
Directors were chosen here in September, 1834, 
the same year as the enactment of the Free 
School law. Among these was Wm. F. Packer, 
who afterward, in 1858, became the Governor 
of the State. The first public schools were 
opened in May, 1835, fora term of three months, 
with four teachers at an aggregate salary of $90 
per month, which included the whittling of slate 
pencils from soft stone and the manufacturing 
of quill pens for the children. Since that time 
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we have all made rapid strides and are doing 
all that an enlightened age canexpect. Itnow 
requires 95 teachers at salaries amounting to 
over $5,000 per month, and this number of 
teachers scarcely meets the demands of our 
school population. The success to which we 
have attained in our school work is largely due 
to the thorough supervision that it has received, 
and to honest effort on the part of well qualified 
teachers. 

You have come to counsel together for the 
great educational interests“of Pennsylvania as 
they relate to our Common Schools. The work 
to be done by your convention cannot but bring 
about great results and redound to the good of 
the cause. As our public schools are the bul- 
wark of the nation, nothing ought to be left un- 
done to strengthen their influence and increase 
their efficiency, making the object and aim not 
only that of teaching and discipline, but char- 
acter building as well, fitting the boys and girls 
for the duties and responsibilities of life. This, 
I am pleased to say, has engaged your thought 
and attention, and you have manifested a de- 
votion thereto to the extent of enthusiasm. | 
trust that your deliberations will be profitable 
and harmonious and your intercourse of such 
character as to be pleasant while here and sweet 
to you in the future as memory reverts to them. 
Again I say, Welcome ! 

Supt. David A. Harman, of Hazleton, 
made reply, in a very neat and appropriate 
address, conveying the thanks of the mem- 
bers of the convention for the kind words of 
welcome extended by the school authorities 
of Williamsport through their President, and 
expressing the wish that the meeting might 
be both interesting and profitable. 


ADDRESS BY STATE SUPT. WALLER. 


The convention was addressed by Dr. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, on certain of the practical issues 
of the times. He spoke of the difficulties 
to be met with in the work of City and 
Borough Superintendents, in reference to 
the education of the various classes of chil- 
dren found in the cities and boroughs repre- 
senting all grades of social environment, in 
some instances those of the lowest forms of 
depravity and vice. The proper education 
of these classes is one of the problems of the 
times, and the assistance obtained in con- 


‘ventions like this is always found helpful in 


solving it. Many similar problems have 
been solved by those who have preceded 
us in the work, others still remain unsolved. 

Attention was called to four important 
points in the administration of school work. 

1. We should all work together, avoid seg- 
regation, and see that we have a hearty co- 
operation all along the line. In the discus- 


sion of these problems of the day, careshould 
be taken to maintain and strengthen an 
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abiding interest in the general cause of edu- 
cation. Agitation and discussion are good 
to awaken an interest. The very liberal ap- 
propriation made by the last Legislature for 
the support of the schools of the State was 
due very Jargely to the full and free discus- 
sion of that and other school subjects at the 
annual conventions of superintendents and 
teachers, and also at the county institutes. 
The enthusiasm of leading educators at these 
meetings has had much to do in preparing 
the members of the Legislature for intel- 
ligent action for the support of the schools. 
Intelligent discussion of the questions of the 
day has been the means of creating public 
opinion, and has given power to those who 
administer the work of the schools. 

2. We should look after the individuality 
of the pupils in our schools and see that the 
individual is not lost, or buried beneath the 
machinery of the system. The child should 
not be lost in the crowd, nor be made to 
drop out of sight of the teacher, that the ac- 
curacy and precision demanded by the sys- 
tem be carried out. It is worth more than 
the system. 

3. Teachers are of far more account than 
methods. There is a tendency towards 
magnifying methods at the expense of the 
children and of adhering to them blindly 
without regard to the consequences. The 
reports of Mr. Adams and others, some fif- 
teen years ago, of the examinations held 
in the schools in the counties around Bos- 
ton, in which wonderful irregularities and 
shortcomings were disclosed, was an evi- 
dence of this fact, as was also that of Mr. 
Thornton on the results of an examination 
of pupils connected with Cook County Nor- 
mal School. In the one case the methods 
were there in practice a generation or more 
ago, while in the other they were those ap- 
proved by one of the greatest apostles of the 
new education. Both perhaps were good 
in their way, but not well applied. The 
teacher was doubtless more at fault than the 
method. 

4. There are certain rights of children of 
more importance than methods. The child 
has a right to be in possession of a certain 
amount of knowledge when it leaves the 
school. A knowledge of Spelling, Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, etc., it should have even in 
spite of method. These constitute its tools 
for subsequent work in acquiring informa- 
tion and preparing for the duties of life. If 
it fails to get this knowledge at the proper 
time it suffers an irreparable loss. Methods 
are means to an end to be attained when 
we work in the direction of attaining the 
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end. Loose or faulty methods produce 
loose work, and pupils taught in the use of 
them fail to be able to classify and system- 
atize their knowledge and to sum up results 
in an intelligent manner. They fail to se- 
cure self-reliance. 

The wise teacher will test knowledge not 
only on subjects in which it can be shown 
by per cent., but also on other subjects which 
should receive attention in schools, such as 
morals, character-building, and the common 
courtesies of life, which are of great im- 
portance to young people. 


The next two speakers named on the pro- 
gramme being absent, Supt. L. O. Foose, 
of Harrisburg, then read the following 
paper on 


THE ATTITUDE OF CITY SYSTEMS OF SCHOOLS 
TO THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


It is, perhaps, but just to say that this subject 
is not one of my own choosing, and I am not 
sure that my treatment of it will meet the ex- 
pectations of the Executive Committee who 
proposed it. I shall endeavor, however, to pre- 
sent some suggestions which, if they do not em- 
brace all that should have been given, will 
doubtless lead to a discussion through which 
the ends desired will be attained. 

By city systems I understand is meant the 
schools as now organized and administered in 
our cities and boroughs, and that the expression 
is intended to embrace Directors, Superintend- 
ents, teachers and pupils, individually and col- 
lectively, as the educational forces and agencies 
in those respective communities. 

It will be difficult to say at this early date 
what the attitude of our schools and school au- 
thorities will be to an institution of which they 
know little or nothing, but the probability is 
that before long all parties concerned will pos- 
sess sufficient information to enable them to act 
intelligently in the matter, and the subject will 
be considered in the light of its advantages and 
disadvantages and directly and indirectly to the 
respective communities of the State. It is high 
time that steps be taken in this direction, and 
that it be canvassed in all its bearings. Delays 
are dangerous in this as well as in other things, 
and if anything is to be done in the way of an 
exhibit, those who are to do it should be in- 
formed on the subject at the earliest possible 
period. 

Before considering our relations or attitude 
to this proposed exhibition it may be well to in- 
quire somewhat about its pretensions and aims. 
We know enough of these, however, to enable 
us to say that the Columbian Exposition prom- 
ises to surpass anything of its kind ever held in 
this country, or perhaps in any country. It has 
been projected on a scale of stupendous magni- 
tude, and aims to furnish an exhibit in all lines 
of progress and development thus far attained 
in this country, and in other countries, that has 
hitherto never been excelled. It is intended to 
be a great school for observation, study and 








comparison, a museum in which will be gath- 
ered from all sources the latest, the brightest 
and the best in all lines of material and intel- 
lectual development. Located in one of our 
most enterprising and progressive Western cities, 
it will undoubtedly be made a place of unusual 
interest and attraction for multitudes of inquir- 
ing and wide-awake men and women from all 
parts of the world who will go up to Chicago to 
behold and to wonder. 

The site of this exhibition takes in more than 
150 acres of ground, on which will be erected 
exposition buildings costing nearly $8,000,000, 
and nearly $11,000,000 more will be needed to 
put these grounds into proper condition for the 
exhibit. In addition to these, millions more 
will be expended by different states and coun- 
tries represented ; by individuals, and by public 
and private corporations in special buildings 
and appliances for their immediate wants and 
conveniences. This will be a city within itself, 
and more magnificent and attractive than any 
ever celebrated for its oriental splendor and 
opulence in the far-famed annals of antiquity. 
When its gates shall be thrown open to the 
world in 1893 there will be displayed a most 
magnificent panorama of wealth and material 
resources, industry and invention, science and 
art, genius and skill, the products of the home 
and the school, of the field and the work-shop, 
of the state and the nation. 

The school work there, it is true, will be but 
a limited part of this great exposition, and 
doubtless a part, too, that will not attract by its 
loud display, nor challenge the attention of the 
crowds that go rushing by in search of the new- 
est fad or the latest invention ; but it will never- 
theless be a very important part, for what is 
given there as the work of the schools of this 
country will tell a wondrous tale, and will exert 
its influence, either directly or indirectly, in al- 
most every city, and town, and village, and 
hamlet in this broad land. 

The schools of other states, and cities, and 
boroughs will be represented there, and those 
of other countries will seek a share in the dis- 
play, and I feel that we of this state will want 
to be represented there too. We will undoubt- 
edly want the work of our boys and girls to 
stand side by side with that of other states, and 
cities, and boroughs, to tell a story of local de- 
velopment and home enterprise equal to that 
from any other source; and when our enterpris- 
ing citizens and patrons shall go up to the ex- 
position we will want to have them see what 
their own schools have been able to do in this 
competition, and at the same time enable them 
to point with admiration and pride to an ex- 
hibit from their own homes of which they need 
not feel in any way ashamed. 

New York will be there, Ohio will be there, 
and so will Illinois, and Maryland, and Massa- 
chusetts, and Wisconsin, and Colorado, and 
California and all the rest of the states, and on 
all sides their work will be seen ranging in 
grade from the Kindergarten to the University. 
Already there is a stir in the air, and the expo- 
sition spirit has been caught up by a number 
of the states in which the organization of the 
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school forces has begun. School Boards are 
getting into shape for the work, and superin- 
tendents, and teachers, and scholars are falling 
into line, and there seems to be but one thing 
left for us to do, and that is to fall into line too, 
and to go about getting into shape an exhibit of 
school work from this grand old Keystone State 
that will rank with the best, and when it is 
ready send it up to Chicago. I do not think 
that we can assume a better attitude to the ex- 
position than to do this, and to send word 
ahead that we are coming in ‘93, and that we 
want lots of room on the front shelves for a big 
display of good work, 

But you ask what shall it be, and how shall 
we proceed to get it ready? These questions 
are not so easily answered, especially in the 
absence of reliable information on the subject. 
The first step will be to ascertain if possible 
what will be expected of us, what will be con- 
templated in the preparation of an exhibit of 
this kind, and what of work and details will 
necessarily enter into the effort. When these 
things are known we shall then soon be able to 
find a way to do the work. I am supposed to 
speak only of that part of the undertaking 
which belongs to the schools of cities and bor- 
oughs, as that which pertains to the remainder 
of the exhibit will naturally fall to the hands of 
others. 

The general school exhibit has been assigned 
to the Department of Liberal Arts. Dr. Selim 
H. Peabody is the chief, or general head of 
this Department. No definite information or 
instructions have yet been given by this depart- 
ment as to what kind of work will be ex- 
pected, when and how it shall be prepared, 
what subjects shall be represented, and what 
other matter shall enter into the details of the 
work; but by means of correspondence and 
otherwise, I have been led to infer that a 
scheme somewhat like the following will be 
elaborated and sent out from this Department 
to the public school authorities of the United 
States as a guide on the subject: 

1. Provision will be made for an organic ar- 
rangement of public school matter, both by 
states, and by grades as they are represented in 
the states. 

2. This ought to include State organizations, 
as such, and an exhibition of their work, the 
graded schools from lowest to highest and the 
higher institutions. 

3. Special forms, like the education of the de- 
fective classes, ought to be provided for in sepa- 
rate collective exhibits. 

4. In the assignment of space the relative 
needs of each State ought to be considered, es- 
pecially as to the variety of elements which 
should be presented. Each State should pre- 
sent a clear and concise representation of its 
school system, of the variety, efficiency and 
comprehensiveness of the work done in its 
schools. To do this it will not be necessary 
that every school, every city, town and hamlet 
should have a place. Such a course would be 
impracticable if not impossible, though ever so 
much desired. 

5. A competitive plan in which all the 





pupils may have a share will be a better 
means of procedure. In this way the pupils 
may compete tor the honor of representing their 
respective schools, the schools for the honor of 
representing their respective cities or boroughs, 
and the cities or boroughs for the honor of rep- 
resenting their States at Chicago. This may be 
farther so arranged that a reasonable number 
of representatives of different classes may be 
allowed, so that real merit, wherever it may be 
found, may have a fair chance for success. 

6. Representative classes in, say Language, 
may come from say forty or fifty different cities 
and boroughs; in History, from forty to fifty ; 
in Arithmetic, from forty to fifty, and so of each 
of the branches, and these may or may not be 
the same as the others in many instances in 
the different classes; the object being to secure 
within reasonable limits the best work where it 
can be best done. 

7. Whatever is shown as pupils’ work should 
be so absolutely and in fact, even to the dot- 
ting of an i, and the crossing of a t. There 
should be no special preparation or drill for the 
particular presentation or paper to be written. 
It should come out of the regular work of the 
school, the same as that of last year, except al- 
lowing for such improvement as should natur- 
ally accompany growth and efficient teaching. 

8. Steps should be taken to inspire the pupils 
in all the schools with the desire of doing the 
best work, so as in the end to be found the 
most worthy, and the most capable of making 
a good exhibit. 

The above outline of an exhibit, though 
meager and very imperfect, will doubtless be 
full enough for this occasion, and will furnish a 
means of bringing the subject more directly to 
the attention of the Superintendents and teach- 
ers present, on whom will depend very largely 
the success of whatever efforts our schools shall 
put forth in this direction. 

There are many things which Superintendents 
and teachers can do, yes must do, if success is 
to be attained. I mention only a few of them: 

1. They must awaken an interest on the sub- 
ject among the teachers and pupils of their 
schools. 

2. To do this intelligently it will be necessary 
to keep thoroughly informed as the work 
progresses. 

3. It will be necessary for them to popularize 
the movement in the community, among the 
citizens and patrons of the schools. 

4. It will be necessary for them, if possible, 
to induce their Boards of Directors to take hold 
of the matter and assist in securing the best 
work. Boards can render much assistance in 
many ways. 

5. They should make themselves masters of 
the details of the different steps necessary to 
secure good results, and see that these are faith- 
fully and conscientiously carried out. 

In addition to what has been given above 
there should be a State organization to take 
charge of the work and prosecute it along 
clearly defined lines and under specific direc- 
tions. This organization should include repre- 
sentatives of the different educational interests 
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of the state, and should bring to the front those 
who are well up in the various kinds of our ed- 
ucational work. This organization should have 
a chairman ora chief, as its head, who should 
direct the preparation and selection of the mat- 
ter for the exhibit, see that it is properly 
arranged and done up for exhibition, put it in 
position and care for it while on exhibition, and 
finally return it again either to those who con- 
tributed it, or to the state, to form the nucleus 
of an educational museum for the benefit of 
future generations. 

A somewhat liberal appropriation has been 
set apart for this purpose, but in case it is not 
sufficient to meet the necessary expenses of so 
important an undertaking, ways and means can 
doubtless be devised for securing the additional 
funds necessary. Inasmuch as the work of 
preparation ought to be directed by one general 
head for the whole State, so the expenses, 
within clearly defined limits, should be met 
from one general fund. 

The Chairman, or Chief, of the Pennsylvania 
Commissioners for this Exposition, Hon. Ben- 
jamin Whitman, has very cheerfully given as- 
surances of his willingness to do all in his power 
to secure a first-class school exhibit from this 
state, and will gladly enter upon this work as 
soon as definite instructions have been issued 
by those in authority outlining the nature and 
scope of what is contemplated. 

I have given above a brief and somewhat 
disconnected outline of the subject, and have 
endeavored to so present it as to show the 
situation. I trust that I have not failed to im- 
press the importance of early and efficient ac- 
tion in the matter. I can only speak for those 
whom I represent, the Superintendents, schools, 
and school authorities of the cities, and bor- 
oughs of the State. I urge upon them a prompt 
consideration of the whole subject, and ask 
that the necessary steps be taken now, or in the 
near future, to secure proper representation on 
the part of the cities and boroughs in the direc- 
tion and prosecution of the work of preparing 
an exhibit, and that nothing be left undone by 
all concerned to secure the hearty co-operation 
of the proper authorities in our cities and bor- 
oughs. 

This is a matter which the educators of this 
State dare not slight. The educational reputa- 
tion of the great State of Pennsylvania is at 
stake, and those upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility of maintaining its good name and fair 
fame among the other States of the Union dare 
not hide behind any pretext of indifference or 
inability. Every man, woman, and child who 
is in any way connected with the work of the 
schools, must come to the front and rally around 
those who give shape and direction to the 
matter, and push on the work all along the line, 
and keep at it until a first class exhibit, repre- 
senting in variety and detail the best efforts of 
our schools, has been secured. 

A running discussion on the paper en- 
sued, participated in by Supts. Buehrle, 
Harman, Patterson, McGinnes, Mackey, 
and others, in reference to what was best to 
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do in order properly to get the subject be- 
fore our schools, carry out the suggestions 
of the paper, and secure a good exhibit 
from the cities and towns of the State, when 
upon motion the paper was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions with instructions 
to make their report at the session to-morrow 
morning. 

Supt. Patterson stated that he would like 
to have the practice of the superintendents 
present in reference to their answers to the 
following items contained in the blank for 
monthly reports to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction: 1. The number of days 
spent in office work. 2. The whole num- 
ber of days spent in official duties, 

On motion, the Chair was instructed to 
call upon those present to give such infor- 
mation in reference to these points as would 
indicate their practice on the subject, or 
any additional information in reference to 
their official duties that will be of interest 
and profit to others, not occupying more 
than five minutes each in doing so. 


Supt. Reed: Office hours daily from 8 to 
9g a. m., and from 4to5 p.m. Remaining 
time is spent in visiting schools and looking 
after their interests. Reports in accordance 
with above. 

Supt. Bogart: Office hours from 8:30 to 
9:30, and 4to 5 daily. Remainder of time 
spent in schools. Pays special attention to 
health of pupils, ventilation, care of eyes of 
pupils, light of rooms, etc. 

Supt. Mackey: Does not report time 
spent in office work, but number of days 
spent in school work. At office Monday, 
but much after school, occasionally after 4 
p.m. Spends most of his time in visiting 
schools, hearing recitations, giving advice 
and assistance to teachers. Meets them 
often in the evening. 

Supt. Harman: At office 8 to g daily. 
Spends all time in schools not required in 
office. Endeavors to direct work of teach- 
ers so as to correct bad practices without 
exposing them to the school, or exposing 
the weakness of teacher to the school. Re- 
ports accordingly. 

Supt. Buehrle: At office from 8 to 9 
daily, does not return to office after school. 
Helps teachers in their schools without ex- 
posing their weakness to the school, and in 
grade meetings. Also has classes of teach- 
ers for study and investigation in the even- 
ing in such subjects as Arithmetic, Latin, 
Physical Geography, and German. Reports 
under ‘‘ days spent in office,’’ all time spent 
there. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 

The subject interrupted by adjournment, 
was continued, with responses from Superin- 
tendents as follows: 

Supt. Robb: Office hours from 8 to 9 
a. m. daily; remainder of time spent in 
schools. Attends meetings of committees 
and the Board of Directors in the evenings. 
Reports accordingly. 

Supt. Dewey: I teach a class from 9:20 
to 10 a.m. Spend from two to four days 
in office each month. Visit some schools 
six to eight times, others two to four times 
each month. Sometimes make verbal criti- 
cism, favorable or unfavorable or both, at 
close of visit; at other times leave a writ- 
ten criticism. Have found the latter plan 
beneficial in some cases. I try to test the 
progress of pupils and the efficiency of 
teachers in a practical way at each visit. 

Supt. Patterson: Visit schools for special 
purposes ; go where most needed. Direc- 
tors sometimes think the Superintendent 
should make the same number of visits and 
of about same length toallschcols. If any 
deviation is made trom this it should be in 
favor of primary schools. Look after things 
pertaining to good of schools and scholars, 
often visit parents in interest of schools and 
children. Aim to take in situation of affairs 
in a school when I visit, and to find weak- 
ness wherever it exists, both from pupil’s 
standpoint and from teacher’s platform. 
Have no fixed office hours, especially after 
school. 

Supt. Baer: Do not visit all schools reg- 
ularly, do not pretend to visit every school 
once a month. I go often when there is 
trouble and give assistance to teachers 
wherein they fail, and show them how they 
may improve their schools. I go into the 
school as a friend and not asa critic, and 
do nothing in the presence of the school that 
will embarrass or weaken regard for the 
teacher. A superintendent should be an 
inspiration to his teachers and scholars. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and from 4 
to 6 p. m., daily. 

Supt. McGinnes: Office hours 4 to 5 p. 
m, daily, which makes about five days to the 
month. Have no regular method of visit- 
ing, nor regular time for same, but go where 
most needed. Consult with teachers at the 
close of visit and endeavor to give needed 
assistance to best advantage. 

Supt. Jones: Office hours for patrons, 
teachers and pupils, a half-hour daily im- 
mediately preceding the morning and after- 
noon sessions of school. Confer with 


teachers then. No office hours after school. 
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Grade meetings twice a month, and district 
institute once a month, a half-day session. 
Report two days’ time as engaged in office 
work. Mere calls are not considered visits; 
only when work is observed or some time is 
spent is credit given for a visit. Some 
schools are visited once a month, others less 
and a few more frequently, occasionally five 
or six times. I keep record of visits, length, 
criticisims, favorable or adverse comment, 
etc. The later are given in such way as not 
to attract any attention from pupils. 

Supt. Coughlin: I am youngest of you 
all in actual experience, and am just making 
a beginning so far as general city supervision 
is concerned. We are trying to place the 
matter of examinations somewhat in the 
background, and to bring study for the sake 
of knowledge itself to the front. A teach- 
ers’ institute that meets once each month, 
we regard avery important factor in our 
work. We have also a monthly meeting of 
principals, where important questions relat- 
ing to the general duties of each principal 
are discussed. Our purpose is to maintain 
system in the schools of the city through an 
intelligent organizition of the educational 
forces, rather than through a system of ex- 
amination of pupils. Believing that clean- 
liness, heating, and ventilation, are import- 
ant elements in connection with our schools, 
we have called meetings of principals and 
janitors to study and discuss questions along 
these lines, and find these meetings very 
practical and useful. 

Supt. Transeau: We have ninety-five 
schools. I visit all of them each month, 
try to find out weakness of teachers, and to 
help them improve their schools. Office 
hours 8 to g and 4 to 5, and on Saturday 
from 2to 5 o'clock. Examine all schools 
twice a year in written and oral work as the 
case may be, assist teachers in lower schools 
in looking over papers, and make record of 
results as I dictate from merit of work done. 
Oversee work while being done, and see that 
it is done justly. In upper schools prepare 
questions and help in reviewing papers and 
disposing of them. Get opinions of teach- 
ers as to what pupils are fit for promotion 
and compare this list with that of result of 
examinations before promotions are made. 

Supt. Shimmell: I have four objects in 
visiting schools: 1. To ascertain their con- 
dition; 2. To improve their condition ; 3. 
To get points for teachers’ meetings; 4. 
To get items of special interest and to work 
up along given lines. I keep a diary of ob- 
servations and make note of favorable or 
unfavorable commendation. 
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Supt. Samuel A. Baer, of Reading, then 
read the following paper on 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


Good teachers are wanted everywhere, but 
especially in cities and towns. Here the schools 
are graded and the work is especially difficult. 
Besides, there are many hindrances to progress 
not found in country schools, as, for instance, 
want of industry, the idea of cost, and the many 
forms of amusement that tend to divert the minds 
of the children from study and duty. Notwith- 
standing the fact that this is so, it is not generally 
recognized. The State has established Normal 
Schools, but they cannot supply all our teachers. 
There are not enough of them, and if there were, 
they do not especially prepare teachers for 
graded schools. Their ‘‘ model schools” are 
ungraded schools. Hence, in our cities, very 
few of our teachers are Normal graduates, and 
in many instances they begin teaching without 
any professional training. It would be in the 
line of progress if the State would recognize this 
special want and appropriate a special amount, 
Say $1000 per year, to every city for the trianing 
of teachers. This would not cover all the ex- 
penses of a Training School, but it would sug- 
gest the need of such schools, and also that 
trained teachers are especially needed in cities 
and towns. Sucha Training School could be 
organized to suit the especial wants of each city 
or town, and the expense of running it would be 
less than half of what it would cost to train them 
in a State Normal School. 

The course of instruction of such a school 
should embrace the following: Psychology, 
Methods, School Management, and History of 
Education. These form a part of the High 
School course. The Model and Practical De- 
partment needs a well trained supervisor. Here 
the work should consist of observation of model 
work, reviews and criticisms, and practice. 

In regard to the improvement of teachers it is 
not unfair to say that if our teachers were all 
regularly trained, the matter of improving them 
would be simpler and altogether a different 
problem. But we must take things as they are, 
and do the best we can with what we have. In 
order that the teachers of any district may be 
improved under any and all circumstances, the 
one great requisite is a good Superintendent. 
He should not only be a “ve man, but a grow 
ing man. If the Superintendent is right, there 
are means at hand to do a great deal with 
the teacher. 

The Teachers’ IJnstitute—Among the very 
first of the means for the improvement of teach- 
ers, I place the Teachers’ Institute. This is in 
fact a training school, but the time is rather 
short. Still if rightly managed a great deal of 
good can be done by it to give direction and 
character to the work of the schools. The fol- 
lowing is suggested as a means to make such 
Institute most effective: 

1. There should be separate Institutes for city 
teachers. The law that says ‘‘may have,” 
should say “must have” on this subject. 





2. It should be divided into sections by 
grades according to the work required. The 
help that a grammar school teacher needs, is 
generally not the kind that will help a primary 
teacher; and what suits a primary teacher very 
seldom interests a grammar school teacher. 

3. The City Superintendent should be at the 
head of the Institute and arrange all matters in 
a manner to suit the wants of his teachers. 

Visitation.—This is one of the best means to 
help the work along, and I have particular re- 
ference to the work of the Superintendent. He 
should visit regularly and with a purpose, and 
in order that the best results may be attained 
he should take notes for future use. 

1. He should visit to learn the wants of the 
schools and with a view of improving them. 

2. He should visit with the view of assisting 
the teachers. Often he can give a suggestion, 
and even at times illustrate the work by taking 
charge of the class himself. 

3. He can do a great deal in the way of en- 
couraging both teachers and pupils by his visits. 
A kind word will go a great way in many cases. 

Grade Meetings..—The Superintendent should 
meet his teachers at least once a month for 
consultation and instruction. This can best be 
done by meeting them in grades. Here his 
note-book will be useful. He can review the 
work of the school-room and give such definite 
suggestions and instructions as may be required. 

Examination of Teachers.—\t may not be 
popular, but there can be no doubt that exami- 
nations are an excellent means of improving 
teachers. To do this work will require a great 
deal of good sense as well as back-bone. If pro- 
perly conducted, examinations are valuable not 
simply to improve those already teaching, but 
also to guard the door. Many districts will bear 
witness to this. The following should be ob- 
served in conducting examinations : 

1. The examination for beginners should be 
both in the branches as well as in methods ; for 
those already teaching, mainly in methods. 
Promoting teachers by means of competitive 
examination is a good plan. 

2. They should be conducted in such a way 
as to indicate the wants of the teachers. 

3. Examinations should be made to mean 
something. Those that are not fit should not 
be allowed to enter, and those that are in and 
will not improve so as to do better work, should 
be dropped. 

Teachers Library.—Teachers’ Libraries may 
be called the szwe gua non in the making of in- 
telligent and progressive teachers. Wherever 
any number of teachers reside in the same com- 
munity, there should be a special collection of 
books on the science of teaching. In citiesand 
towns this is especially necessary. The State 
could do nothing that would advance and en- 
courage the wide-awake teacher more than by 
encouraging the establishing of such libraries. 
This could be done by directing that in every 
city and town electing a Superintendent, $100 
should be set aside for a teachers’ library, and 
every year thereafter a smaller sum, if only $25. 

Such a library should be in the care of the 
City Superintendent; because he would be the 
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one to take care of it, and, knowing the wants 
of his teachers, he would be in a position to 
give valuable suggestions. 

Special Instruction.—What has been stated 
covers in the main the work of improving 
teachers in cities and towns, but it by no means 
covers all. The efficient teacher, like the Su- 
perintendent, should be a growing individual. 
Hence everything that benefits and improves 
a community should be récognized by him. 
He should form a part of all such movements 
and grow with the community. The following 
may be named as among these influences: 

1. Special courses of lectures, whether by the 
Superintendent for a special purpose, or by a 
special lecturer for general instruction and cul- 
ture. The teachers should be there. 

2. In every community there should be 
special courses of reading. In some cities Au- 
thors’ Days are observed, and certain authors 
vre studied during certain years or parts of 
years. In all such work the teacher should not 
only take part, but should be among the lead- 
ers, and wherever they do this they are bene- 
fitted. 

3. For the same reason teachers should be 
prominent in Reading Circles, Literary Socie- 
ties, Chautauqua Circles and University Exten- 
sion. 

Inspiration.—What the teacher needs more 
than anything else, however, is inspiration for 
Ais work. He may lack many qualities, but if 
he possesses zeal and enthusiasm he will get 
along and will improve. The Superintendent 
that can most successfully inspire his teachers 
with a genuine enthusiasm for the work is the 
successful Superintendent. His teachers will be 
growing teachers, and the district over which 
he presides will have good schools. 

The discussion of this paper was deferred 
until the morning session. 

Mr. Edward T. Devine, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, made the following 
address in the line of University Extension. 


AFTER-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


It was a happy inspiration in your committee 
that suggested the phrase by which you desig- 
nate this discussion, and I am sorry that it has 
not been possible to have the carefully prepared 
paper from one of your number which it was ex- 
pected would become the basis of a general dis- 
cussion of the whole subject. It is a fortunate 
omen that the School Superintendents are turn- 
ing their eyes towards the education that lies in 
the years between the school commencement 
and life’s commencement, and particularly for- 
tunate that you do that with a thought not on 
empty exhortation merely for continued study 
on the part of school graduates, but with your 
attention on those actual agencies which have 
demonstrated their title to be considered after- 
school agencies. Some of them may be enumer- 
ated. Chautauqua, Workingmen’s Institutes, 
Farmers’ Institutes, Summer Schools, Libraries, 
and then, of course, Academies, Colleges, Uni- 
versities and University Extension. 

There is a tendency just now to point out the 
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resemblances of the Extension method to older 
and more familiar educational methods. It is 
a tribute to the present popularity of University 
Extension that the advocates of Library Endow- 
ment, of Chatauqua Circles and organization, 
of institutes and schemes for instruction through 
correspondence, are claiming that they are Uni- 
versity Extension and have its advantages. I 
believe in co-operation, and sympathy and 
mutual understanding but I do not believe in 
confusing things which are distinct, and if there 
are distinctive features in any system of educa- 
tional work we ought sometimes for the sake 
of clearness to recognize those features. Then 
if there are features which these systems have 
in common, and it is desirable to find a class 
name, let it be one which shall not do violence 
to historic development or the actual facts. I 
am not sure but this phrase of yours After- 
School Education will be found useful, though 
in its combination of the parts of speech it is 
about as awkward, I must confess, as the ex- 
pression University Extension Teaching itself. 

Now this distinctive feature of University Ex- 
tension lies in the fact of the reliance of the sys- 
tem upon the lecturer, the teacher. With his 
success or failure the system stands or falls. If 
Garfield was right in ‘saying that the ideal 
college would consist of a log with Mark 
Hopkins at one end and a boy at the other, we 
may say that University Extension goes further 
and eliminates the log. Or we may say that it 
is Richard G. Moulton or other competent 
teacher, face to face with the boy, reaching out 
to clasp his hand just when he would have 
slipped from the log, and aiding him to get 
again a firm hold and a steady footing. Dr. 
James, in his address on the lecturer, published 
in the January Extension Journal, emphasizes 
this feature as it deserves. He refers to the 
lecturer as the man who actually does the work 
for which whatever other machinery there is 
exists. Mr. Moulton, in his address on the sub- 
ject, after say'ng that the first University Exten- 
sion was the invention of printing, which sent 
books itinerating through the country, says that 
the time has now come to send the teacher to 
follow the books. 

The syllabus and the class, and the weekly 
papers, and the conferences, and the examina- 
tion are incidental, but the presence of the lec- 
turer in the community is essential; or it would 
be truer to say that, given the lecturer, these 
other features of the system follow as a matter 
of course, and they follow, fashioned in the par- 
ticular form best suited to the particular work to 
be done. University Extension is of course a 
combination of features into a full discussion of 
which I suppose it is not desired that I should 
enter. They are all important—the exact man- 
ner of the combination is important; but the 
system does not depend—this is my point—on 
the combination’s working itself or on the un- 
guided activity of different persons in each 
locality, who have no knowledge of its method 
or its aim or its practice; but it gives tothe local 
organizers the assistance of a man already 
trained in details as well as master of his par- 
ticular subject. This point has not been else- 
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where emphasized, so far as I know, but it is 
one which will be appreciated by gentlemen 
who know from experience what educational 
machinery is, and how unsatisfactory are the 
results of expecting it to work itself. 

And that’s why we expect to succeed, and 
even better in the future in this educational cam- 
paign than we have in the past. We have been 
feeling our way in these past two years—we 
have not known just where the crooked places 
were—we have not had men whose training on 
the minor details was equal to their ability to 
expound their own department of science. It 
has always been a period of organization, 
though for reasons which are obvious, that pe- 
riod need not be as long in this country as it 
was in the mother country. So far for the Ex- 
tension method. J do not mean that no other 
agency recognizes the same principle. The idea 
is not patent, but we do declare it to be the idea 
upon which we build, and we do not see just how 
it can be realized in any system which does not 
completely incorporate the extension system 
itself. 

Now, secondly, as to the interest of public 
school officers and teachers in this matter of the 
JExtension of the University. If I seem to speak 
strongly on this question it is because my own 
interests are and have been mainly in the edu- 
cation of young people, and I welcome there- 
fore the suggestion of President Chamberlin, of 
Wisconsin University, that the public schools 
have much to gain from the general introduc- 
tion of Extension courses. Adult education— 
After-School Education, if you please—for the 
country means more cultured homes for the 
country. It means that more boys and girls 
from the schools will find in the brains of their 
parents that inexhaustible fund of information 
which they want. It means cordial sympathy 
for the high school student. It means interest 
instead of indifference, appreciation instead of 
discouragement. You will find the teacher who 
sneers at the interference or counsel of the 
home, who looks upon the child as the product 
intellectually of the school which took it before 
it could read, and has taught it everything 
which will appear on his record as worth the 
pedagogue’s notice, and who regards every 
effort of the parent to make a parent's impres- 
sion on the child's mind as an impertinence 
which he must avert. But that teacher is the 
enemy of the school in reality, as he is the 
enemy of the home avowedly. 

Thirdly, I may say a word directly on the re- 
lations between the Extention centre in any 
community and the other educational agencies. 
Its especial glory is that it works with them, 
adapting itself to their convenience, borrowing 
their facilities and adding to their power; and 
here I cannot forbear appealing to my own ex- 
perience in a neighboring city of which, since 
it is only half experienced as yet, I ought to 
speak cautiously, and yet which is a case in 
point. I refer to our course in Wilkes-Barré 
now in progress, and its relation to the free li- 
brary in that city. It has been in a sense the 
headquarters of our centre. It purchased all 


the reference books recommended, fifty or sixty 
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in number, and placed them in a special alcove 
in its reference room, which has been thronged 
with students since the course began, at all hours 
when the library is open. The library has given 
us a private, well-furnished room in the second 
story for a Tuesday afternoon conference at 
which there were fifty students present this 
week. At this conference a special feature of 
the system which, as an experiment, we have 
introduced there, while retaining the evening 
class after the lecture for general discussion, the 
weekly papers are returned and criticised and 
the work of the previous week passed in final 
review. The books which are there on the 
table are consulted, if necessary, questions 
asked and answered, and much work of a 
genuine class description done which is not 
possible in the evening class. 

Then, besides the time devoted to this con- 
ference, I have found it possible to spend sev- 
eral hours each week in the library in private 
consultation with students in the most informal 
and irregular manner. All this has been of in- 
estimable service to the Extension centre. We 
are able to do far more than we could do without 
the library, but this is the point to which I wouid 
call attention, we have added to the service 
which that library renders to the community. 
It is not an exaggeration, | am assured by the 
librarian herself, to say that the introduction of 
of Extension courses will double the real value 
of the library to the community. 

But think what that means: They are using 
there the income of $300,000 in that library, 
and if its efficiency is really doubled, it means 
that the city is getting from that agency alone 
the equivalent of say Io per cent. on that 
amount of money instead of five per cent., and 
that does not end in six weeks with the Exten- 
sion course, but it goes on afterwards if the 
course has really been successful, and with the 
giving of courses on different subjects ever a 
new element is reached in the community, and 
the influence is thus a strongly cumulative one. 

Finally, can we not agree upon this, that 
we have been mistaken in supposing that edu- 
cation must cease when work begins, that we 
need a training for the work which we do in 
early manhood, from sixteen to twenty-five 
but that we do not need a training for the 
more important work which is to be done after- 
wards, from twenty-five to fifty years of age, and 
for each part of it ? 

If the Extension College—the Extension se- 
quence of courses, if you do not like the term 
college—can be arranged in such a way that 
its advantages can be obtained by persons at 
hours when they do not work, we can make tt 
a matter of sober reality that education can be 
prolonged indefinitely, that ‘“ After School Ed. 
ucation” shall be as much a regular feature of 
the life of the people as school education—that 
adult education, for which we are in every re- 
spect prepared, shall be as much a part of our 
educational system as child training, and that, 
as Professor Skidmore suggests, in his paper in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, many things which, as 
matters now are, we feel compelled to crowd 
into the public school curriculum because we 
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iknow that people ought some time to get them, 
and that that is our last chance at them, can be 
postponed to Extension courses, where the ma- 
‘turer minds will get inconceivably more value 
from them. 

The part which the public school men of the 
Commonwealth are to play in this final task of 
seeking out the proper place in our educational 
system for the adult education of Extension 
courses is second only, if it is second at all, to 
that of the colleges and the universities them- 
selves. 

After some discussion on the nature and 
importance of this work, and the feasibility 
of taking it up in cities and boroughs, the 
convention adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The minutes of previous sessions were 
read and approved. 

The Committee on Resolutions made the 
following report: 


The Committee on Resolutions, to whom was 
referred the paper read by Supt. L. O. Foose, on 


the Attitude of City Systems to the Columbian | 


Exposition, beg leave to report that having care- 
fully considered the whole subject, they are of 
opinion that all that can be done at present is 
to carry out its suggestions, and promise the 
most hearty co-operation to the State Depart- 
ment in whatever efforts it may make towards 
securing an exhibit of our educational institu- 
tions worthy of our great State. 

R. K. BUEHRLE. 

B. F. PATTERSON. 

The report was adopted. 


The paper read at last evening’s session 
by Supt. Baer on ‘*The Improvement of 
Teachers in Cities and Towns,’’ was taken 
up for discussion. The speakers were limited 
to five minutes. 

Supt. Robb asked how can _ teachers 
whose usefulness is over, and who hold 
permanent certificates, be dropped or dis- 
placed ? 

Supt. Baer: Only by the action of Boards 
of Directors. 

Supt. Coughlin: In a general way I ac- 
cept the views of the paper, but cannot en- 
dorse the sentiment of exclusiveness made 
sO prominent in its introduction. I do not 
believe it well to build a Chinese wall around 
acity and permit no one to enter it from 
abroad, Our teachers will reach the high- 
est point only when they know they must 
enter the open field of competition in main- 
taining their places professionally. I can- 
not understand the statement that the prep- 
aration of a teacher must be different for a 
city from that of a teacher who is to take 
charge of a country school, or a graded 
school in an outside town or borough. I 
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do not believe that we can offer the young 
people in our cities any better preparation 
than theycan receive in our Normal Schools. 
If I were of the opinion that the Normal 
Schools were not doing what they ought to 
do, I would favor a thorough stirring up, 
but I do not believe we should urge the di- 
vision of the efforts of the State. Make 
the Normal Schools as thorough as possible; 
do not urge the establishment of separate 
city State Normal Schools. 

Supt. Buehrle: The condition of affairs 
in cities is such that a means for training 
teachers for city schools is necessary. 
Many of the graduates of the high schools 
will not go away to Normal Schools for 
special preparation, and they command 
enough influence in Boards to secure ap- 
pointment to schools without the necessary 
preparation, and are often elected as teach- 
ers in preference to those who have taken a 
Normal course, because they are thought 
more deserving. The only way to remedy 
this evil, is to provide home training 
schools for this class, and then insist on the 
appointing of none but trained or experi- 
enced teachers. This would open a way for 
the Normal teacher as well as the home 
trained teacher to positions in the schools. 
The State ought to make some provision for 
these schools. 

Supt. Harman: We need trained teachers, 
but cannot always get them for the reasons 
given by the last speaker. I have had 
training classes for several years past under 
my direction, but lately have been able to 
induce home applicants to take the Normal 
course after leaving the high school, and 
hope to do so hereafter, and would recom- 
mend this solution of the problem of secur- 
ing trained teachers to other Superintend- 
ents. 

Supt. Baer: The paper does not aim to 
build a wall around cities. In it I have at- 
tempted to show that special schools are 
needed for city teachers, because of special 
wants. Teachers should be trained for the 
special lines of work they will be expected 
todo. This can be done cheaper in city 
training schools than in Normal Schools. 


The following paper was read by Supt. 
David A. Harman, of Hazleton, upon 


PROMOTIONS IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 


In Dr. Higbee’s last annual report of the 
schools of Pennsylvania, he uses the following 
language in reference to the rapid increase of 
graded schools in this Commonwealth : ‘‘While 
we have the great gain derived from such divi- 
sion of labor as the graded school secures, we 
must seek to avoid the serious dangers in- 
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volved. Teachers confined to one line of stu- 
dies, and those that are suited only to a certain 
age, are apt to take into view only the small 
section of a child’s life belonging to that age, 
and this weakens the great incentive to work 
which comes from the clear vision of the end 
of education in the beginning. The end is not 
the examination for promotion to another grade. 
The solid culture of the child toward a well- 
furnished personality—a developed, intelligent 
life of thought and act—must be the main aim 
of all teaching, and this should not be broken 
in upon by any interruption of artificial grades. 
Hence great caution is required in graded 
schools, lest, through anxiety to promote from 
grade to grade, the child be fitted more for 
examination than for life.” 

In several foreign countries, as in the United 
States, graded schools are rapidly increasing, 
and class instruction is taking the place of indi- 
viduality ; but in Prussia there is less grading 
than we would expect to find, and we learn 
from reliable authority that the gradation is 
purposely omitted, because “ it is considered det- 
rimental to have an entire class of pupils sifted 
by means of examinations till they are to all 
intents and purposes alike in knowledge and 
skill.” 

Says Dr. Schneider, Director of the Bureau 
ot People’s Schools, ‘‘It is an undisputed fact 
that the ungraded schools, manned as they are 
with well-trained graduates of Normal Schools, 
accomplish very satisfactory results. It is well 
to remember then that the city school is not 
under all circumstances to be considered the 
better school.” 

An American author who inspected the Prus- 
sian ‘‘cross-road schools,” remarks: ‘I ex- 
pected to find in them results such as may be 
found in the school of an American backwoods 
settlement, primitive in theextreme. ButI was 
greatly mistaken. What I saw was admirable 
work and almost incredible results.”’ 

County Superintendent Latta, of Michigan, 
commends the work of the ungraded schools in 
the following strong language: ‘‘I am con- 
vinced from long observation of the work of both 
graded and rural schools, that the average rural 
school teacher is as efficient as the average 
graded-school teacher. In the work of the 
former there is less that is perfunctory, less of 
routine, more flexibility in the classification, and 
more adaptation of the instruction to the indi- 
vidual needs of the pupils.”’ 

Hon. Chas. D. Hine, in discussing the results 
of a special examination of the schools of New 
London county, Conn., gives this testimony in 
favor of ungraded schools: ‘‘ No evidence se- 
cured in this investigation raises a good graded 
school above a good ungraded school in point 
of real efficiency.”” And Ex-President Thomas 
Hill, of Harvard University, after years of ob- 
servation and experience, gives us his conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ there is too much rigidity in the 
graded system.” 

In addition to these and similar words of 
caution and comparison by scores of able 
thinkers upon educational agencies, all of 
whom believe that the graded school has a 





legitimate place in school economics, I might 
quote from scores of others who with less liking 
for the system, go further and make the serious 
charge that it does an injustice to the bright 
pupils by forcing them to tarry for the duller 
ones; that in other instances it bewilders and 
discourages the more plodding minds in a vain 
attempt to spur them to the pace of their fleeter 
classmates. They assert also that the machin- 
ery outranks in importance the school, that per- 
formance rather than effort and growth neces- 
sarily becomes the great desideratum, that 
grading stands above education, that pupils ac- 
quire false ideals of study and are tempted to 
dishonest practices ; and that, by insisting upon 
a rigid uniformity in the matter to be taught 
within a given time, and the manner of teach- 
ing, all originality and enthusiasm are crushed 
out of the teacher, and she becomes a mere 
operative in the vast manufactory. 

Without attempting a discussion of these crit- 
icisms, I wish simply to remark that a candid 
consideration of them will certainly lead us to 
doubt the universal importance and efficiency 
that many of us have attached to the graded 
school system. As an economic measure, both 
in time and labor, there can be no doubt that 
the judicious grading of schools is among the 
most important; the danger lies in attributing 
to it virtues and powers which it does not pos- 
sess, and thereby giving it more prominence 
as an educational factor than it merits. The 
great consideration is not a perfected system, 
but robust children, vigorous intellects, refined 
manners, a love for study and investigation, a 
high moral sense, a will under perfect control, 
and a reverent spirit. These results can be 
attained only where there is freedom for the 
intelligent and conscientious teacher to carry 
on his work at such time and by such means as 
best suit his purpose. Promotion must be a 
secondary consideration ; of far greater import- 

eance are right habits of thought, of study and 
of acting, 

If, by what I have thus far said, I appear 
to depreciate the value of graded schools, it 
has been done only that I may magnify the 
object to be attained above the instrument. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that, for cities 
and towns at least, a well-graded course of 
study adapted to the ages and capabilities of 
the pupils is the most effective means yet de- 
vised, for securing desirable results with the 
time and means available. 

Not the abolition, then, of the system, is what 
is demanded, but its subordination to the 
school, ranking it simply as one of the most im- 
portant educational means. 

Graded schools include a more or less com- 
prehensive course of study, a division of the 
pupils into grades, with subdivisions of classes, 
and an efficient means of determining the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils. 

The course of study does not enter vitally into 
my subject, but the relation of grading to pro- 
motions is so intimate that it requires consider- 
ation just here. 

1. The distinction between close and free 
grading. 
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2. Arrange the grades so that the brightest 
pupils may pass through one each year. That 
will enable the child of ordinary ability to com- 
plete two grades in three terms, while the dull- 
est children may require two years for each 
grade. 

3. Subdivide each grade into two or more 
classes, and place the classifying of the pupils 
entirely under the control of the teacher. 

4. Instruct the teachers to send to the teach- 
ers of the next higher grade a record of the rel- 
ative standing of the pupils promoted, and also 
the teacher's estimate of each child's ability. 

5. Promote annually. 

6. Permit irregular promotions when strongly 
recommended by the teacher. 

7. Failure in one or two of the less essential 
branches should not prevent a child’s promotion 
if he is fitted in the others. 

As to the means to be used as a test for the 
promotion of pupils, scarcely two Superintend- 
ents will agree in the details; but are there not 
some general principles involved, which, if re- 
cognized and taken into practical consideration, 
will give us a broad educational basis upon 
which we can all agree? 

1. Children should learn the lesson early and 
well, that it is earnest, continuous, persistent 
effort that merits success. 

2. Teachers ought to be the best judges of the 
fitness of pupils for promotion. 

3. Superintendents should by some means get 
a clear conception of about what each grade 
should accomplish, and a knowledge of the real 
worth of each teacher. 

4. Reviews, both daily and topical, connect 
past acquirements with present attainments, and 
convert what would otherwise be desultory infor- 
mation into valuable instruction. 

5. Examinations should partake of the nature 
of reviews, being however more comprehen- 
sive, and shouid test not only the knowledge 


and mental power of the child, but also the” 


teacher's skill. 

6. Education in its truest and best sense must 
be kept steadily in view, and to it all means 
must be made subservient. 

If these principles are admitted as correct, 
then certain deductions follow that practically 
decide the matter of promotions: 

1. They will not depend upon a single exam- 
ination given either by teacher or superintend- 
ent. 

2. The pupil's faithfulness and progress dur- 
ing the year should constitute the chief element 
in the final decision, whether or not he shall be 
promoted. 

3. No pupil should be promoted who cannot 
be recommended by his teacher. 

4. The teacher should be privileged to reach 
his conclusion as to the fitness of pupils in his 
own way. 

Upon questions that enter more into the de- 
tails of the machinery of promotions—such as, 
Shall there be any fia/ examination? What 
weight should a teacher's recommendation 
have, provided a pupil fails in the superintend- 
ent’s final examination ? Shall there be a cer- 
tain per cent. fixed, below which a pupil for 





promotion dare not fall?—and many others 
that arise—we may, and should differ accord- 
ing to conditions peculiar to each city and town. 
These must be considered by us individually, 
and decided, in part at least, by the circum- 
stances peculiar to the individual case. 

What I plead for is a subordination of the sys- 
tem to the school and its true purpose—a free- 
dom for the capable, earnest teacher to do his 
work with the least possible restriction, and with 
a view of stimulating every child to do his best 
each day with the highest possible motives. 


An animated discussion followed, the main 
points of which are given below. 

Supt. Patterson endorsed the paper, and 
gave at considerable length the method of 
examination and promotion of pupils in the 
Pottsville schools. Pupils in lower grades 
are promoted on the recommendation of 
their teachers who are supposed to know more 
about their fitness than any one else. Pu- 
pils in upper grades are examined on ques- 
tions prepared by the Superintendent. 
These examinations serve as tests to verify 
the knowledge of pupils. The judgment 
and opinion of the teacher outrank results 
of the examination in promotion of pupils. 

Mr. Devine endorsed the paper especially 
in reference to the elasticity in grading 
which gives apt pupils an opportunity to 
press ahead in the grades. Trained teachers 
are important factors in carrying out a well- 
defined system of graded schools and can be 
relied upon to look after the individual pu- 
pil more nearly as necessity requires. My 
observation in the German schools has led 
me to believe that the boy has no chance to 
crawl up the grades, but plenty of opportu- 
nity of dropping down, The individuality 
of the pupil and the teacher must be taken 
into account if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. 

Supt. Baer: Promotion should be made 
on knowledge, as this is neccesary to enable 
the pupil to do the work of the grade above. 
Flexibility must be observed in promotions 
in the lower grades, but in the grammar 
grades there must be more rigid require- 
ments. I approve of examinations by the 
superintendent and teachers twice a year. 
The superintendent proposes the questions 
and teachers conduct examinations, and 
promotions are made largely on the results 
of the examinations. 

Supt. Coughlin: Mind development and 
intellectual force ought to enter Into the ac- 
count of fitness for promotion, as well as de- 
finite knowledge on given subjects. ‘lhis 
must enter into true intellectual growth. 

Supt. Buehrle: The Executive Committee 
requested the preparation of this paper be- 
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cause of its practical importance, and they 
would like the discussion to keep in line of 
the thought developed by the writer. Ex- 
aminations have come to us from the east 
with all the evils that go with them, and 
should not be pressed too rigidly. Judg- 
ment should enter into this work. Ques- 
tions prepared by the superintendent are a 
great help to teachers. An objection urged 
against examination is that the teaching is 
apt to be in the line of the examination 
questions, but if the questions are properly 
prepared they will broaden the work and 
outlook of both teacher and pupils. They 
should give motive to both. 

Supt. Mackey: I am a friend of the old 
system of examination and of many other 
good old things in school work. I prepare 
questions to cover ground on portions of 
subjects, also later in the year on the whole 
subjects and on special subjects, and have 
four or five examinations during the year. 
If pupils pass these regular examinations. 
satisfactorily during the year, they are pro- 
moted without a final examination. Their 
year’s work is also taken into consideration. 
Examinations are good for pupils. They 
give strength and self possession, discipline 
and mental acumen, but should not be 


“pressed to such an extent as to injure the 


health of pupils. Deportment of pupils 
does not enter into the account of a pupil’s 
fitness for promotion. 

The discussion was continued at some 
length by other members of the convention 
and was closed by Supt. Harman. 


A paper was then read by Supt. J. M. 
Reed, of Beaver Falls, upon 


REACHING THE INDIVIDUAL. 


It has been said that unless it be to overcome 
some prejudice, a subject needs no introduction 
and when we as superintendents and principals 
consider our work, we see at once that it is our 
duty so to teach these nineteenth century boys 
and girls that they may be successful twentieth 
century men and women—intelligent, honest, 
courteous, industrious, strong, courageous, 
Christian individuals, who can wisely fight sin- 
gle-handed and alone the great battle of life. 

Therefore the successful accomplishment of 
our work makes reaching the individual pupil 
a necessity, and relieves me of the necessity 
of an introduction to overcome any preju- 
dice as far as my subject is concerned. 
Were I to consider only what shou/d be done, 
nothing further need be said, for no argument 
is needed to prove what no one denies. What 
then can be my purpose in considering this 
subject? Simply this; to mention it, make a 
few suggestions upon it, that in the discussion 
which may follow we may be helped to do what 
we, as superintendents, principals and teachers 





admit should be done; namely, come more in 
touch with the individual pupil. 

Do we need to move in this direction? Is 
not the individual, especially in the larger 
schools, too often lost sight of by the superin- 
tendent or principal, and sometimes by the 
teachers as well—while there is left for consid- 
eration only the grade or class? Is there not 
too much wholesale teaching? Oh, but you 
say such talk as that will never do. That is in 
conflict with system, the very life of our schools. 
Not so. In God's great universe there is the 
grandest system conceivable, and yet its Au- 
thor knows each one of us, can call us by name, 
and not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
his notice. Most certainly I am heartily in 
favor of system in school work, but I would 
have that system so perforated as to enable me 
to see each pupil, also have that system adjust- 
able so as to permit the pupil to grow and be- 
come a strong person, not as a part of a grade 
or a class, but an individual who has sounded 
the depths of the beauties lying at his feet until 
he fully realized the joy of mastery. 

But how can what is here indicated be accom- 
plished? The superintendent or principal must 
know each pupil under his jurisdiction. To do 
this requires time and attention, but it is neces- 
sary; and yet this knowing each pupil has a 
limit and must in large cities be left to the prin- 
cipals, for unless a superintendent has had 
charge of the same school for a very long time 
he will not be able to know well more than 
three or four thousand pupils, and when the 
number goes beyond his limit it becomes neces- 
sary for hiin to know them through the princi- 
pal and teacher, and still he can by one means 
and another stimulate each pupil to do better 
work. When the number of pupils under a 
superintendent's care is so great as to make his 
work so general as to hit no one should he try 
to reach all, he can, when visiting, select, by 
lot, one, two or three pupils, and in a few min- 
utes make a thorough test of their knowledge 
and habits of study, and in this way be a con- 
stant help to each pupil by the effort which it 
causes him to put forth. A pupil does not care 
for a few general questions, but there will exist 
deep concern such as to cause diligent study 
when each one feels that he may be called upon 
for a complete recitation, a summary of the 
week's work or to state clearly and connectedly 
whatever of the work done it may at any time 
please the superintendent or principal to call 
upon. Hecan reach the individual by frequent 
written exercises. He can reach and help the 
individual or dwarf him by the manner of mak- 
ing promotions. In this he should prevent a 
pupil from thinking that his class will get him 
through, by demonstrating in each class that 
each pupil is put upon his own mettle. 

There are many things that he can do in this 
direct way, and indirectly much can be done 
also. At best the class is only a compromise, 
and the larger the class the worse the compro- 
mise. The number in each class should be re- 
duced in many cases. In primary and inter- 
mediate grades especially, from eight to twelve 
pupils are enough in one class. 
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The manner of having the class exercises 
conducted is of no small importance. Compare 
the work of that teacher who requires only a 
fragment of each lesson from each pupil, and 
the work of that other teacher who so con- 
ducts each recitation as to make each pupil feel 
responsible for the whole lesson, and mark the 
difference. I recall having listened to a reci- 
tation by fifteen pupils—I believe I should in- 
clude the teacher also, and say sixteen—which 
was given in concert and in fragments with a 
start here and a //¢ there—no one doing any- 
thing completely—until as a class the exercises 
were completed, and to the casual observer 
completed with no small degree of satisfaction: 
the teacher herself was so much delighted with 
the exercise that at recess time, to hear my ap- 
proval of what she considered a fluent recita- 
tion, she asked me for my opinion, which I re- 
luctantly gave by approving as much as possible 
by way of introduction, but expressing my 
opinion by saying, “If from the sum of what 
was done two subtractions were made—one the 
help received from the books, the other the 
help given by the teacher during the perform- 
ance—and the remainder divided by fifteen, I 
think the quotient would about represent the 
effort and work of each pupil.” We must re- 
quire each class exercise to be so conducted as 
to make earnest, vigorous study on the part of 
each member of that class a necessity. Not 
many pupils will do more than is required of 
them. Here, as in other lines of work, ‘‘ Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” 

The individual can be reached by clearing 
away some of the rubbish which in many cases 
is about him. Many pupils are in such a mist 
of uncertainty that they can neither see nor be 
seen ; they have been on the lift so long and 
have been fed such diluted doses of subjects 
that their mental grasp, if they have any, is al- 
most imperceptible. About the only thing that 
can be done in order to reach such persons is 
to knock the props from under them and let 
them down a peg or two, or three or four, until 
they find some certainty on which to stand, 
down to a place where each one can say, “I 
know what I know.” 

Would we have the individual pupil always 
in sight, and coming closer and closer year by 
year to the person in charge of the school of 
which he is a part—we must carry him along. 
No! but make the conditions of that journey 
favorable. And the very first step is to have 
him comprehend some things, perhaps only a 
few, clearly, and to follow that with instruction 
within his comprehension, but at the same time 
have him do such work as requires on his part 
the top of effort. 

Columbus did not discover all of America, 
but that which he did do made possible the 
opening up of all these resources which since 
have followed. We can not write the index of 
one of our pupils’ lives, but we can and must 
have him know a few things so well that 
through them he may see many other things, 
and be stimulated to make his own all the 
possibilities that lie before him. 

As we look around us we see that all affairs 








in social and business life depend upon the 
force, judgment and culture of the individual. 
If every individual be right, every home will be 
right; if every home be right, every city, borough 
and township will be right; if each of these be 
right, every county will be right; if every county 
be right, every state will be right; then the 
nation will be right—all will be right. Does it 
not pay to look with profound concern after the 
individual? 

I trust that in the discussion of this subject 
which has just been opened many suggestions 
may be made that will help us to accomplish 
more completely the work which we have under 
taken. We need less dependence upon books, 
teacher and class, and more upon self. While 
we would have burning in every breast a deep 
sense of gratitude and obligation to others, 
many persons need more of ‘‘I will do my full 
share of duty,”’ and to this end pupils should 
be taught that 


«« Whether the prize be a ribbon or a throne, 
The victor is he who can get it alone.”’ 


Supt. Shimmell: In teaching, attention 
should be given to the slower and unfortu- 
nate pupils, The bright pupils will take 
care of themselves, and will take the lead 
in life generally. Talent, wherever found, 
should be developed. 

Supt. Baer: I object to this sentiment. 


Many dull pupils often possess qualities of- 


character and hidden force which specially 
fit them for great usefulness-in after life, 
whilst many of the bright ones seem to do 
little or nothing after they leave school. 
Individual work is necessary, and should be 
directed toward the weaker pupils. 

Supt. McGinnes: There is much truth in 
what Supt. Shimmell said. Teachers should 
be on the lookout for the bright and strong 
pupils, not for the purpose of over-stimulat- 
ing them, but for the .purpose of pointing 
out to them and their friends the possibili- 
ties that are within their reach. 

A prominent educator of this State found 
promising boys wherever he taught, and 
kept sending them up to the colleges all the 
time. The result was a large number of 
well-educated young men. 

Supt. Buehrle: Guard against over-stim- 
ulating. Young children have been forced 
beyond their power of endurance, and harm 
has frequently resulted. I have known 
children to press on up through the grades 
at a rapid rate, but by the time they reached 
the high school they began to decline, and 
in some instances were utterly unable to do 
the work required by the course and in 
other instances were compelled to drop out, 
mental and sometimes physical wrecks. 
Dull pupils can generally bear all the stimu- 
lus that can be brought to bear upon them. 
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Supt. Reed: I intended to convey in the 
paper the importance of all classes being 
reached by teachers, and not any one class 
to the exclusion of others. 


Supt. Samuel Transeau, of Williamsport, 
read the following paper on 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


When I consider the greatness of the subject 
assigned me and the results often flowing from 
legislative acts, I could but wish that “ Needed 
Legislation” had fallen into other and abler 
hands. That there are some things pertaining 
to the public schools in the cities and boroughs 
of our state, which legislation might improve, 
we heartily believe: Among these are Com- 

ulsory Education, Free Text-Books, School 

ibraries, Sanitary Laws, a book on School 
Architecture, and the Payment of Salaries of all 
School Superintendents by the State. 

Compulsory Education.—This subject of 
compulsory education has been discussed pro 
and con for more than a quarter of a century. 
The late Dr. J. P. Wickersham, in an address 
before a convention of teachers a few years ago 
said, that the ‘‘next step’’ in the educational 
affairs of this state ought to be directed toward 
bringing all the children between certain ages 
into the schools. This, no doubt, should be 
our great aim. The indications everywhere are 
that a compulsory law is greatly needed now in 
many localities in our state and that it will be 
enacted in the near future. We may safely 
estimate that, at the present time, there are 
growing up in the towns represented by this 
convention not less than twenty thousand child- 
ren between the ages of eight and sixteen years, 
without any education except what they get in 
evil on the street and in the society of the 
vicious and the depraved. Besides this large 
class of unfortunate children entirely out of 
school, there are thousands of pupils in school 
whose attendance there is less than forty days 
a year. What kind of an education can a 
child get in attending school forty days or less 
during the term? Ample provision is made, at 
least in this city, to educate these classes of 
children, but we cannot get them into the 
schools. Moral suasion and good schools do 
not influence them to come. 

We have compulsory school tax daws which 
if a taxable refuse to obey it may land him in 
prison. Why not have a compulsory law that 
the children—I mean all the children of the 
state, for whose benefit school houses are built 
and furnished, teachers hired, and in some 
cases text-books and stationery provided—must 
avail themselves of these provisions? One of 
the natural rights of children is that they be af- 
forded the means of mental and moral training, 
and where parents or guardians fail to do their 
duty in this regard, they should be punished for 
such gross and criminal neglect. By establish- 
ing a great system of schools and supporting 
them by an annual outlay of about thirteen 
millions of dollars, Pennsylvania has substan- 
tially gone much farther than to say that every 








child may be educated ; her course is justifiable 
only if every child musz¢ be educated. 

All the most progressive states in the Union 
in point of education have enacted and are en- 
forcing laws of compulsory education. For the 
native born of the state probably no such law 
would be needed; but we must bear in mind 
there is among us a large number of uneducated 
foreigners. What can you do with these peo- 
ple, brought up under entirely different envir- 
onments, if you cannot bring their children into 
our schools, where they will receive the benefit 
and moulding influence of our civilization and 
culture? You may make the schools never so 
good, and still they will not be attracted to them 
or brought under their moulding power. Years 
ago the opponents of a compulsory law said; 
Make the public schools good, attractive and 
efficient, and the people will patronize them. 
Now when this has all been done, and still there 
are many thousands of persons.in the state who 
do not avail themselves of what is so lavishly 
provided, it is plain that establishing good 
schools does not benefit those who will not at- 
tend them. With this large foreign element in 
our midst it will hardly do to say: ‘‘ While it 
is your duty as well as mine to advocate every 
just measure that will call the children into the 
public schools, yet such a compulsory law, 
sounding well in theory, is too much like a des- 
potic government, and is at war with the plain- 
est principles of free institutions.” Every 
ignorant voter is also at war with the plainest 
principles of free institutions, which have their 
glory and perpetuity in the patriotism and in- 
telligence of their citizens. In our free schools, 
wherein every child should receive an educa- 
tion, lies the salvation of our country. No 
such government as ours can be sustained ex- 
cept through the free and general diffusion of 
knowledge through the public schools. 

The one great duty confronting the people of 
this state and the nation is to see that every 
child is educated for its own sake in order that 
it may be able to use its talents and powers to 
the best advantage for the state—that by his 
industry and thrift he may add to the power, 
wealth and prosperity of the state, and be ready 
in due time to take his proper place among a 
free, intelligent, and liberty-loving people. A 
law having for its object compulsory education, 
is a necessity, and should be enacted without 
further delay. 

Free Text Books.—Compulsory education 
necessitates free text-books, and to present this 
subject to this convention, I cannot do better 
than quote from my report to the Williamsport 
School Board for 1890, as follows: 

I believe that it would be one step in the line 
of progress for the district to furnish all the 
text-books and supplies used in the schools, and 
for the following reasons : 

1. It would be a great deal cheaper to buy 
the books at wholesale rates and furnish them 
to the pupils than to continue the present plan. 

2. Every book purchased would be used 
by the pupils until it is worn out, or unfit for 
further service. 

3. Every pupil, as soon as his name is put on 
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the teacher's register, would be supplied with 
all the necessary books. 

4. There would be no excuse for any child of 
proper school age to be out of school, as there 
is at present. We know that during the last 
term hundreds of pupils were supplied with 
school books by the district, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that some did not attend school at 
all because their parents were unwilling to de- 
clare their inability to purchase school books. 
Such children grow up in ignorance in a land 
where ample provision is made for their educa- 
tion. Is this right or politically advantageous ? 

5. It would give the district a chance to sup- 
ply different series of readers, for example, at a 
great deal less cost than any one series can be 
furnished in the present way. It would give the 
district an opportunity to furnish supplementary 
reading at very small cost. We all know how 
dry, stale, and uninteresting a series of readers 
becomes after being read over and over for 
days, weeks, months and years. This is not 
the fault of the readers we are using, but our 
fault, for we do not furnish them in such a way 
as to give the child a new series occasionally. 
I doubt whether there is any other series of 
readers now published that will bear as constant 
reading as the one in use in our schools; but 
still pupils become very familiar with them. 

6. No district having once adopted the free 
text-book system has abandoned it; showing, 
I think, conclusively, the advantages which 
this mode of supplying school children with the 
necessary books has over our present way of 
doing. . 

A Book on School Architecture.—The build- 
ing and erection of good, convenient, commo- 
dious, and comfortable school houses in this 
state would be very much facilitated and ad- 
vanced, if the School Department were author- 
ized by an act of the Legislature to issue under 
the supervision of one or more competent 
architects, a book on School Architecture. Such 
a book should give specific directions as to the 
selection of school sites, size of buildings, in- 
ternal arrangements and size of rooms, windows 
and blackboard surface, with special reference 
to light, heat, ventilation, furniture and neces- 
sary apparatus. It should also contain a num- 
ber of school buildings in perspective, plans 
showing front and side elevations, ground plans 
and internal arrangements, so drawn that any 
master mechanic could erect a building of the 
kind selected without the local Board being 
obliged to hire an architect to draft a working 
plan. A great deal of money has been put 
into poorly-planned school buildings in this 
state, and altogether too long have children 
been made to suffer on account of defective 
school houses. We would kindly refer those 
who desire to read at length the argument for a 
book on school architecture to the report of the 
late Dr. E. E. Higbee for 1886, and also to that 
of the late Dr. J. P. Wickersham for 1876. 

School Library.—Every city and borough 
should have one or more libraries of carefully 
selected books to which all the children of the 
town over twelve or thirteen years of age might 
have access. That school libraries are of im- 
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mense aid in the perfecting of a good system of 
public schools, no one will deny. This be- 
comes the more apparent, when it is remem- 
bered that most of what persons learn after 
they leave school they must learn from the 
printec page, and the sooner they, as pupils in 
school, become acquainted with this mode of 
learning, the better it will be for them. 

In this state we have the strange anomaly of a 
carefully drawn act of assembly, directing how 
a school library may be formed, where located, 
and how managed, but forbidding School 
Boards ‘‘ to appropriate any of the school funds 
of the district to the purchase of the books for 
the library, except such works of a strictly pro- 
fessional character as shall be necessary and 
proper for the study and improvement of the 
teachers of the proper district."" Such works 
would have but little or no interest for children 
of school age or the general public. 

The School Boards of cities and boroughs 
should be empowered by Jaw to establish public 
libraries out of the funds of the district. This 
could be done, if a law were passed authorizing 
the Boards of Directors or Controllers to appro- 
priate the revenue arising from a levy of one- 
fifth or one tenth of a mill on the assessed valu- 
ation of the district, or the appropriation of a 
definite sum each year, or the tuition of non- 
resident pupils in the schools of the district for 
the formation of a public school library. 
By far the cheapest way to educate a people is 
to supply them with good books. 

Sanitary Laws.—Great progress has been 
made during the last twenty years in sanitary 
science and in the knowledge of contagious and 
infectious diseases. The state should by law 
direct the exclusion of children coming from 
homes and families wherein such diseases pre- 
vail from the public schools. The State Board 
of Health may formulate rules and offer sug- 
gestions in regard to this matter, but we ail 
know that no one need to obey them. For in- 
stance, the State Board of Health suggest that 
children having scarlet fever should remain 
away from school or be separated from other 
children for two weeks after convalescence. 
What attention is paid to this suggestion on the 
part of parents indifferent to the public health? 
We should have a law to punish persons reck- 
lessly and criminally endangering the health 
and lives of others by disregarding the plainest 
rules of hygiene. This law should be broad 
enough to cover the burial of persons who 
have died of contagious diseases. 

Again, when it is considered that in some lo- 
calities in this state more than twenty-five per 
cent. of persons die of consumption, and that 
according to Circular No. 20 of the State Board 
of Health, this dreadful disease can be com- 
municated to others in various ways, such a law, 
having regard to public hygiene, should be 
broad enough to prevent those known to be 
ailing with this disease from entering the school 
room as teachers. This may be painful to the 
patient of such disease, but when it is consid- 
ered that such a person may bea source of very 
great danger to the health of the children placed 


' in school, not from their own choice but by the 
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necessities of the case, it is plain that such per- 
sons should not teach. Theschool room more- 
over is a very unsuitable place for the consump- 
tive himself. A teacher should be qualified not 
only intellectually and morally, but also physi- 
cally at least as regards infectious and contag- 
ious diseases. 

The Payment of the Salaries of City and 
Borough Superintendents by the State.—lIf the 
state pays the salaries of the county school sup- 
erintendents, there is no good reason (at least 
I have not seen any) why it should not also pay 
the salaries of city and borough school superin- 
tendents. About two fifths of all the children in 
the public schools of the state have their resi- 
dence in the cities and larger boroughs. Now 
if the state pays for the supervision of three- 
fifths of the school population of the state, why 
should it refuse to pay for the supervision of the 
two-fifths? Are they not all members of the 
same body politic? Why this difference? Be- 
cause the cities and boroughs have their own 
school superintendents, makes it possible for 
the county superintendents to render more and 
better service to the country schools. If this is 
so, why should the members of Legislature 
from the country districts object to the payment 
of the salaries of city and borough superintend- 
ents? 

When the act authorizing the election of city 
and borough superintendents was passed, a 
provision was added that the quota of the 
State appropriation due such city or borough 
having its own-superintendent should not be 
diminished by reason of the county superinten- 
dency. This was done as an inducement for 
cities and the larger boroughs of the state to 
accept the Act of 1867. Since then the salaries 
of county superintendents have been largely 
increased, a minimum salary fixed, and the 
money for their payment is appropriated by a 
special act out of the general treasury, instead 
of being paid out of the annual appropriation 
made to the common schools. A number of 
other reasons could be given, why the salaries 
of the city and borough school superintendents 
should be paid by the state, but we think it un- 
necessary to do so. 

A brief discussion followed, by several of 
the members of the Convention. 

On motion the Convention proceeded to 
select the next place of meeting. Wilkes- 
barre and Reading were proposed as suit- 
able places, and it was finally decided that 
the next Convention should be held at 
Reading, at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


On motion, it was ordered that officers 
be elected for the next year, who shall take 
charge of and carry through the work of the 
next Convention. The following were 
elected : 

President—Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 

_ President—Supt. B. F. Patterson, Potts- 
ville. 








Secretary—Supt. E. Mackey, Butler. 

Executive Committee—Supt. Samuel Baer, 
Reading; Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre ; 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. 


A paper was then read by Supt. L. E. 
McGinnes, of Steelton, on 


THE STUDIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DE- 
MANDED BY THE TIMES. 


“The demands of the times” is an express- 
ion that opens up a wide field to the thoughtful 
educator. To analyze the various conditions 
and to arrive at correct conclusions in reference 
to what the times really do demand of our pub- 
lic schools, is perhaps as difficult as to devise 
methods of supplying those demands. The 
problem is one that continually confronts us, 
It is one that can not be solved once for all. 
There is a law in the physical world that time 
changes all things, and what is true in the 
realm of matter is to a certain degree true in 
the problem of popular education. The de- 
mands of forty years ago do not meet the de- 
mands of to-day, nor will the demands of to-day 
quite supply those of forty years hence. 

What studies shall be pursued in our public 
schools? is a question that has been answered 
by thousands of individuals from the philoso- 
pher of the corner grocery to the college presi- 
dent, from the conservative ‘‘Three R"’ educator 


to the most radical devotee of the ologies and 


isms, from the  no-industrial-training-for-me 
man to the union school house-carpenter-shop 
man, and all of these interpret the demands of 
the times differently. There is, therefore, some 
excuse for those who have at least suggesting 
power in determining what studies shall be pur- 
sued in the schools occasionally, to make ita 
subject of careful thought and discussion in 
their conventions. 

As this brief paper is intended simply to in- 
troduce or open the subject for discussion, we 
shall not take the time to specialize as far as 
the ordinary common school branches are con 
cerned, for school authorities generally agree 
as to their utility. Neither shall we attempt to 
outline the subjects that should engage the at- 
tention of the high school. Our efforts shall be 
rather in the direction of emphasizing a few 
subjects, whose importance should cause them 
to receive more attention than they are at 
present receiving, and perhaps to suggest a few 
cautions concerning other subjects that require 
limitations. We shall endeavor to keep the 
what in mind, reserving the right to refer to the 
how much of the what. 

Spencer says that “‘the function of education is 
to prepare us for complete living.’’ In discuss- 
ing the function he strives to impress the fact 
that complete living implies more than simply 
living for self, it includes the desire and practice 
of living for others as well. The theory of 
James Mill, that the end of education is “to 
render the individual as much as possible an 
instrument of happiness, first to himself and 
next to others,”’ is also in accordance with the 
same thought. These primary objects of edu- 
cation, when properly interpreted and rightly 
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understood, are generally accepted. A mere 
glance down the pages of history reveals the fact 
that the ends of education were not always con- 
sidered what they are to-day. Our modern 
civilization, in the light of Christianity, requires 
a higher type of manhood than was demanded 
in the days of Pericles or Czesar. Our concep- 
tions, to-day, are too narrow, if they fail to pro- 
vide means for the development of the three- 
fold nature of the child. In arranging courses 
of studies, as well as in selecting teachers, the 
great objects to be accomplished must never be 
overlooked. 

Hygiene.—One of the conditions of complete 
living is the possession of a sound body. The 
mental and the moral powers are all greatly in- 
fluenced by the physical condition of the indi- 
vidual, and at no time in the world's history was 
there a greater necessity for the development of 
sound, healthy bodies than at the present. 
This does not imply that greater physical force 
is required than formerly, for such is not the 
case. The applications of science and the in- 
vention of machinery have done much to limit 
the necessity for great physical strength. But 
this bodily development is required in order 
that the increased demands made upon the 
mental and the moral powers be properly met. 

To what extent will our public schools be 
held responsible for the examples of the lack of 
strong, vigorous bodies in the coming men and 
women? is a proper query. Are we not cor- 
rect in assuming that their responsibility will 
end when they have taken the necessary pre- 
cautions to prevent anything from interfering 
with the health of the child, and when they 
have carefully taught it how to take care of its 
body ? This implies that it be surrounded by 
proper sanitary conditions, drilled in suitable 
physical exercises, taught hygiene with as much 
anatomy and physiology as is required to give 
it an understanding of the laws of health, and 
taught to respect its body, not for itself alone, 
but for the great principle that it contains. 

Civics.—Another condition of complete liv- 
ing is a knowledge of what it is to be a good 
citizen, coupled with a desire to become one. 
Knowledge of duty necessarily precedes the 
performance of duty, therefore the necessity for 
civil government as a study in our public 
schools. Not simply the presentation of a com- 
pendium of rules and facts, but presented in 
such a manner that the child will know and 
feel that it is destined to become a responsible 
factor in the welfare of the State and nation. 
Such knowledge to be of value must lead toa 
decided moral impulse. There is a strong be- 
lief that the sum total of errors in our popular 
government due to omission exceed those that 
are due to commission. There are thousands 
of otherwise good citizens in our country who 
have a fair knowledge of our fundamental laws, 
who apparenjly do not feel their responsibility 
to the government. There is no other method 


of explaining their lamentable absence from 
the primary elections. 

There are perils in our country’s pathway, 
and one method of successfully combating them 
is by stamping upon the minds of the rising 
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generation the moral principles that underlie 
good government. The great majority of the 
voters and many of the office-hoiders of the 
next generation are in our public schools to- 
day, and when we consider the fact that but a 
small percentage of them will ever reach the 
high school, we cannot but conclude that in- 
struction in this important subject should be 
given in each of the grades, suited to the age 
and capacity of pupils. 

Vocal Music.—At this stage of advancement 
there is perhaps no necessity to inquire into the 
merits of Vocal Music as a branch of elementary 
instruction. Itis no longer looked upon as sim- 
ply an accomplishment. Its value in intellectual, 
as well as in moral culture, is conceded. Itneeds 
no defense. If this be true there is a question 
that is pertinent: Why is it not taught in more 
of our Pennsylvania schools? We have no 
data from which to determine the number of 
schools in the Commonwealth in which it is 
taught, but from personal observation we are 
led to the conclusion that the number is com- 
paratively small. Do the educators of the State 
recognize its importance? If so, why this hesi- 
tancy? What barriers are preventing its being 
made one of the regular branches? Is it be- 
cause the cost will be too great? This objec- 
tion carries with it but little force, as it has been 
demonstrated in many places, from the little 
village to the great city, that it can be taught 
successfully at the meager expense of from 12 
to 15 cents for each pupil per term. Perhaps 
the greatest hindrance to its general introduc- 
tion is the belief that many teachers are not 
qualified to teach it. Doubtless this is true, but 
it does not apply to a greater extent to the sub- 
ject of music than to many other branches 
where the necessary preparation is made. The 
Board of Education in one of our largest cities, 
in which Vocal Music has been a prominent 
feature for the last fifty years, gives the follow- 
ing strong testimony: ‘* The committee do not 
entertain a doubt that every one who is worthy 
to hold the position of teacher in the public 
schools, can learn, if she will, to teach what is 
required of her in music, as well as the other 
branches of common school instruction, and 
that, too, without reference to what is called a 
talent for music."’ This committee is careful, of 
course, to provide the necessary instruction for 
the teachers. May we not hope that Pennsyl- 
vania will say, ere long as some other States 
already have said, ‘* Music shall be taught in 
all schools ?”’ 

Manual Training.—This is an _ intensely 
practical age. There is therefore some excuse 
for individuals to demand of the public school 
more than its legitimate function. We fear 
that the most radical advocates of manual train- 
ing can be classified thus. 

The great foundation principle of our com- 
mon school system is that it is common. Not 
only common in reference to its being free to 
all, but common in that the education that it af- 
fords is adapted to every honorable occupation 
or calling under the sun. Therefore in 'pre- 
scribing what studies shall be pursued in the 
schools, it should be done with a view to estab- 
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lish a broad platform of habit and thought upon 
which to build the superstructure. This can 
not be done where there is much of an attempt 
made to specialize. The country to-day is not 
so much in need of additional specialists, as it 
is in need of more broad-minded specialists. 
Each trade has its peculiar habit of thought, and 
this habit should be based upon the power to 
see the relation and harmony that one specialty 
sustains to another. Every man should attend 
to his own business, but in order to do that well 
he must know more than his own business. 
The theologian who knows nothing but theo- 
logy fails to see God outside of revelation. The 
specialist, in the medical profession, must 
know more than the functions, diseases and 
cures of the special portion of the human body 
to which he ministers. The carpenter who 
can do but little more than the physical part of 
his work, lacks an ‘element that will prevent 
him from rising above mediocrity in his chosen 
calling. 

It is claimed that the “division of labor "’ has 
done more to develop the resources of our 
great nation than any other instrumentality. 
It might be claimed further, that if all the 
muscles that operate the thousand and one 
divisions of labor were directed by the power 
of a good common school education, in addi- 
tion to the special knowledge required, the 
happiness of our people would be even in ad- 
vance of our material prosperity. If this view 
be a correct one, industrial training has a place 
in the public schools to the extent that it aids 
in developing power that can be applied in the 
battle of life, no matter what the calling may 
be, and not with the view to make specialists 
before the time has come. Our plea is this, that 
the special talents of the individual be carefully 
recognized and encouraged; but the public 
schools can not recognize them to such an ex- 
tent that they will neglect to give the found- 
ation work that every child needs, whether it is 
destined to be a mason, a merchant, or a minis- 
ter. Industrial training is gradually making its 
way into our schools in accordance with the 
demands of the times. This is proper, but care 
should be exercised that it be delegated to its 
legitimate place, as an auxiliary, and that the 
great ends of popular education ever be kept in 
view. 

We feel that there is a demand that the so- 
called alphabet of manual training receive more 
attention than it does. We refer to industrial 
drawing in connection with the study of form. 
Its practical value can not be doubted. It 
forms the basis of every constructive art. The 
child that has been taught to draw is ready to 
select almost any of the mechanical occupa- 
tions, and yet its value is not confined to those 
who are destined to become mechanics. There 
is scarcely a business man or a professional 
man who does not frequently have occasion to 
resort to this method of expression. Its great 
value as a means of developing mental power 
and educating the taste, when properly taught, 
combined with its practical importance in train- 
ing the hand, should give it a place in every 
school. 
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Moral Training.—There is one subject that 
will always demand attention in the public 
schools, and that is moral training. The moral 
status of the coming man will correspond to a 
great extent with the moral training of the pres- 
ent boy; and although the purpose of the public 
school is not to supplant the home and the Sab- 
bath-school, yet it fails to perform its function 
where it fails to supplement the moral influence 
of both these institutions. Creeds may differ as 
to rites and ceremonies, yet they all agree as to 
what the standard moral virtues are. Upon 
these as a basis all can stand. The develop- 
ment of these virtues in every child is essential 
in order that true manhood and womanhood be 
attained. There are certain so-called mechan- 
ical virtues that are cultivated by every well- 
conducted school. Among these are obedience, 
industry, accuracy, punctuality, etc., and the 
school wherein these characteristics do not re- 
side is a failure. Neither intellectual nor moral 
training can be carried on in a school that lacks 
a moral atmosphere. But something more is 
required than the cultivation of these mechan- 
ical virtues, important as they are. There must 
be an effort in the direction of causing a love 
for that which is true, beautiful and good in life, 
and of training the will to be influenced by pure 
and lofty motives. This work is too important 
to be referred to simply in the foot-notes in the 
printed course of studies, and marked as inci- 
dental. It deserves a prominent place on the 
school programme. 

In this systematic attempt to inculcate moral 
truth, the fact should not be overlooked that the 
ends in view cannot be reached by simply ap- 
pealing to the intellect. To influence the will 
the feelings must be touched, and this cannot 
be done by simply talking on morals or by re- 
quiring children to commit long lists of Do's 
and Do no?f's. It is true that right action de- 
pends upon right knowing, but it is also true 
that this knowledge must be of such a charac- 
ter that it will appeal to the moral sense, and 
thus lead to moral action. The trite proverb 
that ‘‘ example is better than precept ”’ is quite 
applicable here, and the conscientious teacher 
of children is not only a living example of the 
moral principles that she strives to impress, but 
she is also ever on the alert to obtain material 
that will aid her in making these impressions 
for good. Short stories that convey moral 
truths, and beautiful gems of thought are used 
with the smaller children, and for those who are 
more advanced in age the prolific fields of his- 
tory and literature are gleaned. 

Although our public schools are required to 
bear the brunt of severe criticism at times, yet 
we feel that they have the confidence of-an en- 
lightened public, and that they will continue to 
meet the demands made upon them for intelli- 
gence and genuine morality. 

Supt. Buehrle: Is there any means of as- 
certaining to what extent we are successful 
in teaching morals in the schools? Have 
any tests been made that indicate definite 
and satisfactory results? We see the moral 
influence in the lives of children as they 
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grow up. How much of this can be attrib- 
uted to the teaching in the schools? 

Supt. Bogart: Moral education is a 
necessity. We educate the mind suffi- 
ciently for all practica: purposes of life, but 
not the heart, and the result is that we 
sometimes aid in making intelligent scoun- 
drels—dangerous characters in the commu- 
nity. Weshould take time in our schools 
at regular periods to teach morals. The 
daily work should be interspersed with in- 
struction of a moral character. The sense 
of right and justice should be developed in 
our pupils, and they should be made to feel 
that they commit theft when they deprive 
an associate ‘of needed time for study, or 
take advantage of an opportunity to clan- 
destinely secure work done by some one 
else that they should do themselves. 

Supt. Baer: Teachers are making tests in 
morals all the time or should be, in their ob- 
servations of the actions of their pupils. 
They can teach morals in many ways in the 
use of gems of literature for memorizing, in 
the exercises commemorating distinguished 
authors, in the stories for children, in the 
hymns they sing, in the use of the scripture. 
Morals should not be taught through any 
code, such as a catechism, or a systematic 
compilation of doctrines, but should come 
in, wherever an opportunity is presented. 

Supt. Patterson: The teacher’s life is a 
constant lesson on morals, and is copied by 
his pupils. It influences the hearts and 
lives of his pupils to a much greater extent 
than is generally supposed. The pupil 
takes in the moral part of instruction given, 
and is able to draw very close lines in this 
respect even at an early age. The school is 
exerting a grand moral effect upon the 
pupils. They go to school with the under- 
standing that they must obey its rules and 
be subject to its discipiine, even when they 
disobey their parents and break through all 
the restraints of home authority. Cleanli- 
ness is one of the minor morals, and is 
taught to many children in school. Hon 
esty, respect for superiors, and for consti- 
tuted authority, are taught in school and are 
all valuable adjuncts to morality. 

Supt. Jones: Manual training is one of 
the important studies of the times, and de- 
serves attention. The boys in the West 
Chester High School all take lessons in 
wood work, and enjoy it very much. They 
do their other work of the school better than 
formerly. The girls preparing to teach take 
same work. The cost for the school is 
about $350 per year. Pupils spend two and- 
a-half hours a week at this work. 
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Supt. Baer: The boys in Reading who do 
this carry along their other work equally well. 
They spend two hours each week in the 
shop. It develops them physically and 
adds a zest to school life. We are confined 
to wood work, which is a modification of 
Sloyd. 

Supt. Buehrle, from the Committee on 
Resolutions, made the following report, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That this Convention heartily re- 
commends the passage of an act requiring the 
attendance at a public school of every child be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen years of 
at least twelve consecutive weeks of each year, 
unless such child attend some other school for 
an equal period of time. 

Resolved, That we recommend the passage 
of an act requiring the taking of a school cen- 
sus every three years, under the direction of the 
State Superintendent, in every school district, 
and that the facts of said census constitute a 
required portion of the annual report for that 
year. 

Resolved, That we also recommend the pas- 
sage of an act setting apart a portion of the 
annual school appropriation to be paid to such 
districts as provide free text-books for the use of 
their pupils. 

Resolved, That we recommend the publica- 
tion by the State of a work on School Architec- 
ture. 

Resolved, That we recommend as a matter 
of simple justice that the City and Borough 
Superintendents be paid by special appropriation 
by the State. 

Resolved, That we recommend that the 
questions for the examination of applicants for 
permanent certificates be prepared and distrib- 
uted by the State Department. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
are due, and are hereby tendered to Mr. C. W. 
Scott, City Supt. S. Transeau, and to the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of Williamsport‘ 
for courtesies extended ; to the proprietor of the 
Park Hotel for the free use of a room in which 
to hold our meetings, and to the press of the city 
for the full reports of the proceedings. 


Supt. Coughlin cailed attention to the 
proposed Wickersham Memerial Library of 
pedagogical works as a section of the State 
Library at Harrisburg, and asked that sup- 
erintendents make it a matter of earnest ef- 
fort to have the Memorial Wickersham day, 
March 25, 1892, properly observed by the 
pupils of their schools. He hoped that all 
present would make this a personal matter. 

There being no other business, the Chair 
declared the convention adjourned. 

The following persons were present dur- 
ing the session of the convention: D. S. 
Keith, Altoona; J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls; 
C. D. Bogart, Bradford; E. Mackey, But- 
ler; L. O. Foose, Harrisburg; David A. 
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Harman, Hazleton; L. S. Shimmell, 
Huntingdon; R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster ; 
John A. Robb, Lock Haven; James A. 
Dewey, Wanamie; B. F. Patterson, Potts 
ville; Samuel A. Baer, Reading; L. E. 
McGinnes, Steelton ; Addison Jones, West 
Chester ; James M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre ; 
Samuel Transeau, Williamsport; A. G. C. 
Smith, Media; Charles Lose, Muncy; W. 
W. Shank, Williamsport; C. W. Scott, 
Williamsport ; E. T. Devine, Philadelphia . 
Prof. James Eldon, Lock Haven; Prof; 
Daniel Fleisher, Troy; Prof. J. H. Goho; 
Milton ; J. A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia. 
R. Hayes, Philadelphia; E. Graham, H, 
W. Fisher, Pittsburg; Dr. A. R. Horne, 
Allentown, and the State Superintendent, 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., Harrisburg. 


—_ 


THE BIRDS’ MOVING TIME. 








HE Fall is the time of year when hun- 
dreds of thousands of birds migrate, by 
night and by day, in large battalions from 
the frost-bound North down to the sunny 
South. These migrations form one of the 
most interesting studies of ornithologists, 
who tell us that the little voyagers make 
their long journey with the precision and 
discipline of an army on the march. They 
have their advance and rear guards, while 
the main body is kept compact. Of course 
there are stragglers who are unable to keep 
up with their companions, but these fall out 
of the ranks, and unless they perish make 
their way as best they can to their destination. 
Of so much interest are these annual 
migrations that the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington spends large sums of 
money making investigations, during both 
of the migratory seasons, which are the 
spring and fall. The object is to determine 
every movement of interest in the passage of 
the birds and to distinguish what classes 
are harmful to farmers. 

The latter question is serious. It is now 
under consideration whether the United 
States Government would not be wise to 
follow the advice of two or three of the 
Australian Legislatures in offering a bounty 
for the eggs of birds that destroy grain and 
fruits, or a certain sum per capita for the 
birds themselves. A man may make a good 
living in some of the Australian colonies by 
taking his gun or a snare and devoting him- 
self to the destruction of English sparrows. 

The Agricultural Department sends out a 
printed blank to every Jight-house keeper 
along the coast, with a request to him to de- 





scribe the kinds of birds that pass by the 
lanterns at night or that are found dead in 
the morning around the base of the towers. 
The keepers are further requested to note 
the number that they see or find, and, if 
they cannot determine the species, they are 
asked to send a head and wing to the De- 
partment. 

The heads and wings of the birds uniden- 
tified, on arriving at Washington, are sent 
to the Smithsonian Institute, or the national 
museum, for the professors to describe their 
kind. Just now large bales and boxes con- 
taining these sections of birds are being re- 
ceived at these institutions, where they are 
handed over to the ornithologists. 

Now that cold weather has set in at the 
north, millions of birds of almost every 
species are on the wing for the south. 
They are travelling along the same high 
roads over which they have passed from 
time immemorial. Some of them go in 
vast congregations down the valley of the 
Mississippi, and will not on any account de- 
part from that route until they reach their 
winter abiding-place. Others skirt along 
the fringe of the Rocky Mountains, thous- 
ands and thousands in a flock, halting at 
any stopping-place, so long as the weather 
is inild, and, when it is cold again, rising 
high into the air with a tumult of noises 
and continuing their southward march. 

Every night millions and millions of birds 
pass along the eastern and western coasts of 
the continent, and will continue to do so for 
the next two or three weeks (October.) It 
is these birds that the light-house keepers 
and other coast officers in the employ of the 
Government are instructed to study and re- 
port upon. The reports sent in latterly by 
the light-house keepers are said to be very 
interesting. They show, among other 
things, that for the period following the 
cold snap which reigned over the northern 
part of the continent from Maine to Hud- 
son Bay, unusually large congregations of 
birds moved southward. 

On nights when there are no stars to be 
seen, and there is no light anywhere in the 
sky, the birds become bewildered and fly 
toward any light they see. One light house 
keeper, on Long Island, in his report, just 
handed to the Department, says: ‘*On one 
dark night I think I must have seen, from 
about eleven o’clock to dawn, more than 
100,000 birds pass my tower. There must 
have been quite that number, judging from 
the size of the flocks which swept by on the 
wind like great dark clouds. The strag- 
glers from the main flocks made straight for 
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the light, and many dashed themselves to 
pieces.’’ 

The plate glass of these lanterns is from a 
quarter to half an inch thick, and the birds 
come against it with such a force and in 
such numbers that they make the lantern 
fairly quiver with their impact. But some 
of the birds are very cautious and do not 
hit the glass; they hover around with wide 
open, bright and frightened eyes, glaring at 
the light. The birds that strike the glass 
generally break their bills or fracture their 
skulls, and the ground around the base of 
the tower on the following morning is cov- 
ered with their dead bodies. 

Among the birds that are now migrating 
are loon, the tiniest warbler, the little hum- 
ming bird, and the great wild goose, which 
breeds in millions all across the continent 
and from the shores of Hudson Bay down 
to the northern New Engiand States. 
Moreover, they come from Labrador, New- 
fonndland, and even from Greenland. 


The goose has greater wing power than 


any other bird that is known. It will fly 
70oo miles without resting. This is proved 
by the fact they cross the points in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence measuring that distance, 
and they do not seem at all exhausted on 
alighting. They remain, of course, at the 
first stopping-place for a few days’ feeding. 
Then if the wind is fair, that is to say, 
blowing in the direction of their march, 
they take wing again and fly probably an- 
other 700 miles without stopping. 

The brant or barnacle geese are nearly as 
good flyers as the Canada geese, but they 
keep to themselves and seem to be in a 
greater hurry to get south. Then come 
along vast streams of duck, including the 
mergansers—the red breasted ones of this 
variety being the most numerous—mallard, 
teal, black and wood ducks and the great 
northern loon, drive past on the storm with 
their goblin cry. Following these are the 
robins, thrushes, meadow-larks, bobolinks, 
king- fishers, woodpeckers (the golden-wing 
nearly always leading), nut-hatches and the 
cawing crows, which are the noisiest of all. 
They seem to forget all discipline, and fill 
the night air with their scolding. 

Only a few nights ago a party of scien- 
tists went down after sunset to Bedloe’s 
Island to witness the passage of the birds, 
and to note whatever might occur to them 
as being worthy of subsequent inquiry. A 
report of their observations will soon be 
completed and ready for publication in the 
official records. 

The night selected was one immediately 
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following the cold snap, and the scientists, 
well wrapped in their winter coats, made 
their way to the upper gallery of the Statue 
of Liberty, and took their places under the 
flaming torch of the goddess. They waited 
two or three hours, but not a bird came in 
sight. Presently, however, masses resem- 
bling dark clouds appeared to windward, 
and the party soon recognized that the ad- 
vance guard and main body of a great army 
of birds were approaching. There were 
many stragglers, and some of these flew 
against the granite base of the statue; others 
fairly pelted the goddess, while others 
peered around the light and brushed the 
faces of the observers with their wings. 
The main body of the birds kept high up in 
the heavens and flew right along. The 
scientists secured about a score of birds in 
their nets and kept them until daylight, 
when, after determining their species, they 
let them go. The stream of birds kept up 
until dawn, when they all sheered away 
from the light. 

A curious and interesting fact is that in 
1866, soon after the statue was first lighted, 
over 1,000 birds were picked up about the 
base of the tower on a morning following a 
dark night. Each year following this num- 
ber has gradually decreased, until it is unu- 
sual for more than 200 to 300 to be found 
after a stormy dark night. This would 
seem to show that the danger of being al- 
lured by the brilliancy of the goddess’ torch 
is becoming known to all the Atlantic coast 
birds of passage. 

One of the most interesting things in con- 
nection with these night-flying birds is the 
apparently perfect system of signalling that 
they maintain when sometimes they are half 
a mile high in the air. They seem to 
have arranged a code of signals by whist- 
ling. The note is, of course, peculiar to 
the bird, and is used among other notes 
when singing, but for the purpose of sig- 
nalling this note only is used. The bobo- 
link, for instance, which has a wide range of 
song, when on the passage has but one cry, 
and he advises the main body of any threat- 
ened danger by whistling ‘‘ spink, spink.’’ 

The birds that lead the main body are 
veterans who have made the march north 
and south for half a dozen years. The sig- 
nal of a wild goose is a loud ‘‘honk.’’ The 
kingfisher, who chatters in his summer 
creek and scolds so that you might almost 
imagine that He was a human being, simply 
gives a scream or a single resonant note, 
which keeps his forces, together. The 
thrush and the robin each give a single 
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shrill whistle, which can be heard across 
a storm at night for a_ distance of 
nearly a mile. These birds are all great 
travellers. Some of them travel every 
spring and fall from the shores of Hudson 
Bay, from Labrador and even Greenland, to 
the tropic of Capricorn, a distance of 6,000 
miles. 

The massing of these forces in the early 
fall is very curious and highly interesting. 
Not a single bird starts southward until the 
cutting northern winds begin to pipe. Then 
all the families or broods for miles around 
begin to collect until hundreds, and some- 
times thousands get together and form into 
a body on the edge of a wood. Here the 
younger birds wheel, and scream, and frolic, 
chasing each other through the air ; but the 
elders appear sedate, and seem to be waiting 
to collect together every bird that should 
join in the march. 

It has long been a matter of conjecture as 
to how these birds can make their way at 
night, but it has been held latterly by the 
best ornithologists that they are guided by 
the stars. This is proved from the fact that 
on clear nights they fly often to a height of 
three miles, and at that distance it would be 
utterly impossible for them to be guided by 
the topography of the route. Moreover, 
when the stars are covered the birds become 
bewildered, and have at once to seek the 
ground. 

The captain of a schooner trading between 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 
told the writer how, on one occasion, he 
had left the Newfoundfand coast with a 
steady northeaster, which blew straight 
across the gulf, but, after being out a short 
time, the wind veered and blew from the 
south and it became very foggy. On the 
morning of the second day the crew were 
surprised to find about fifty wild geese on 
the deck of the vessel, some of them cling- 
ing to the hatches, deck, or wherever they 
could get a hold. 

Now, a wild goose never starts out for a 
journey across the sea unless the wind is fair, 
and it will then start in the day, but not in 
the night. These birds must fly by the 
Stars, because they would have no other 
guide for 600 or 700 miles of water. Some 
times, however, the wind veers, and as a 
wild goose will not alight in the sea, it takes 
refuge on the first object that comes in sight. 

Hundreds of thousands of little wood- 
birds every year, in flying across the gulf, 
get out of their course in the dark and 
sterm, become exhausted, and are drowned. 
—New York Recorder. 
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BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


sars,’’ W. R. Inge says that the teacher 
in those days was liable to be accosted on 
the streets by the parents with all kinds of 
hard questions ; such as, *‘ Who was Hecu- 
ba’s mother ?’’ and ‘‘ What was the tune the 
Sirens used to sing?’’ and if he could not 
answer them, it was apt to cost him a 
scholar. In the less classical times of 
thirty years ago, a somewhat similar practice 
prevailed in our rural school districts. The 
teacher was not asked anything about He- 
cuba or the Sirens; but nearly every old 
farmer had one or two hard problems in 
arithmetic, which had served the same 
purpose for generetions, and had become not 
only moss-grown with age, but if possible 
tougher, knottier, harder, more cross- 
grained than ever by the lapse of years. 

It would be a matter worthy the attention 
of an antiquary to seek out the origin of 
that time-honored problem of the two men 
who dug a ditch, but owing to a difference 
in the quality of the ground near the ends, 
a difference of twenty-five cents per yard 
was made accordingly, etc.; or that other 
one about the hundred animals that were 
bought for a hundred dollars, etc., for I am 
satisfied that they have been used as instru- 
ments of torture for the unhappy school 
teachers from a period long anterior to the 
recollection of any man now living. No 
sooner had a new teacher arrived in the 
community than these solid shots were fired 
at him incontinently; for though he may 
not have been out of his teens, and scarcely 
ever before absent from the parental roof, 
yet he was supposed to be possessed of all 
knowledge, and to have a mathematical tact 
and skill not inferior to Sir Isaac Newton’s. 

And woe to the unfortunate pedagogue 
who failed ‘‘to work’’ these problems. No 
matter what his skill and success in the 
school room might be, he was judged al- 
together by his ability to solve these riddles, 
and if he failed to ‘‘ bring the answer,’’ his 
usefulness in that community was forever 
gone. All this was grossly wrong. It was 
an altogether false test of a teacher’s fitness 
to teach. It was a stumbling block, how- 
ever, in the path of many a worthy young 
teacher. I am pleased to think that the 
custom has pretty much died out. 

The teacher should not risk his reputation 
on one cast of the die. Most people form 
their judgments from one or two particu- 


ie his ‘‘Society in Rome under the Ca- 
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lars; very few make up their minds from a 
consideration of all the bearings of the 


case. Hence, I do not think it wise for a 
; pupils, then is he an educator tndeed—a 


teacher to put himself in rivalry with his 
pupils; for example, to engage in a spelling 
match against them. It is no credit what- 
ever to him to ‘‘spell down’’ all his pupils; 
it would be taken as a matter of course ; no- 
thing would be said about it; it would gain 
him no Jaurels: but on the other hand, if 
through some inadvertence or otherwise he 
should miss a word, and go down himself, 
the news would be circulated through the 
whole community before breakfast. 

Anybody can see the impropriety, the 
unwisdom, of venturing his whole cargo in 
so uncertain a vessel. ‘* Tommy Jones 
spelled down the teacher!’’ It is enough to 
say that the teacher’s standing in that school 
may be irretrievably lost, and with it, of 
course, his influence and usefulness. In the 
same way, the average teacher should not 
be too ready to attempt the solution at sight 
of problems, even in the ordinary work of 
the school, unless he is perfectly sure of 
himself. He may not be able to solve the 
problem immediately. The pupil will at 
once notice the failure, and the teacher will 
be injured in the good opinion of his 
school. 

Young people are not able to appreciate 
and understand the true state of things— 
that the teacher, perhaps, has not had suffi 
cient time, that his mind is partially occu- 
pied with something else, or that he is not 
able to give the work his undivided atten- 
tion. It would be far better to say to the 
pupil that if he cannot solve the problem to 
let it stand over for the present, and prom- 
ise to look it up when there is leisure. In 
the evening, at his home, the teacher will, 
perhaps, be able to work out the problem 
readily, and without risk of mortifying and 
disastrous failure. 

So much for discretion on the part of the 
teacher, and that worldly wisdom which 
contributes largely to success in any line of 
effort. But it is always important to im- 
press upon pupils the thought that we are 
all merely Jearners—teachers and pupils 
alike—that nobody knows everything in any 
branch of art or science or in any depart- 
ment of learning. We are but a little way 
ahead of our more advanced pupils; and 
the good teacher who is wise, industrious, 
energetic, competent, by making his pupils 
at times fellow students with himself in the 
search for knowledge, becomes their best 
friend and truest educator. Himself con- 
scious of the vast field that spreads away from 
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him on every hand,and bearing towards truth 
an attitude of reverence, if he is enabled in 
like manner to impress his more thoughtful 


Mentor worthy of the name he bears. 


—————— 


DR. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE'’S 
FIRST TEACHERS. 


HE first teachers he had are thus described 

by Dr. James Freeman Clarke in his post- 

humous memoirs, as published in the March 
Atlantic: 

Until I was ten years old, I received 
most of my tuition from my grandfather 
Freeman. After breakfast, each morning, 
he taught my elder brother and sister and 
me Latin, Greek, and mathematics. I did 
not know at the time what a wonderful 
teacher he was. He anticipated, sixty years 
ago, the best methods of modern instruction. 
In the first place, he made our studies inter- 
resting to us. Next, he removed all unnec- 
essary difficulties, and required us to learn 
only what was essential. The Latin gram- 
mar which we studied was but twenty or 
thirty pages in length, It was called Latin 
Accidence, and contained the parts of 
speech, the declensions and conjugations, 
and a few of the principal rules of syntax. 
The larger grammar was not to be com- 
mitted to memory, but to be used like a 
dictionary, for consultation. The more im- 
portant Latin words we learned by heart 
from a vocabulary, and the more important 
Greek words from a small book called 
Greek Primitives. Thus provided, we be- 
gan immediately to translate some interest- 
ing story in Nepos or Ovid. He kept up 
our interest by talking to us about it, ex- 
plaining the difficult passages, and, when it 
was in verse, repeating it so as to bring out 
the rhyme and melody. He would tell us 
the meaning, but required us to repeat it 
again and again till he was sure we remem- 
bered it. 

To those who thought that this method 
made study too easy, and that it did not 
discipline the mind, he answered: ‘‘ The 
study of a foreign language can never be 
made too easy. There are always difficul- 
ties enough in it. But what mental disci- 
pline is there in turning over the pages of a 
dictionary? I tell these children the mean- 
ing of a word, just as the dictionary does, 
but I save them the time lost in the mercly 
manual operation of turning over the leaves. 
Real discipline comes to the mind when it 
acts, not languidly, but with its full energy, 
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and it acts with energy only when it is inter- 
ested in what it does. Therefore, as soon 
as Iam unable to keep up their interest in 
what they do, I turn their attention to 
something else, or send them out to play.’’ 

The exce)lence of this mode may be seen 
from the fact that before I was ten years old 
I had read a good deal of Ovid, some Odes 
of Horace, a little of Virgil, the Gospel of 
Matthew in Greek, and had gone as far as 
cubic equations in algebra. I also had read 
through a history of the United States, 
Hume’s England, Robertson’s Scotland, 
Ferguson’s and Gibbon’s Rome. I can re- 
peat to-day, after sixty years, many passages 
of Ovid, and at least three Odes of Horace, 
which I committed to memory before I was 
ten. Nor was I aware that I was doing a 
great deal, for the study was almost as en- 
tertaining as play. 

Problems in arithmetic and algebra were 
treated as a kind of game. Such studies 
left plenty of time for out-door exercise. 
With my brothers and cousins I learned to 
ride on horseback, with and without a 
saddle, to swim, to skate, to make bows and 
arrows and slings, and shoot with them, and 
to practice all other athletic sports which 
boys love. We went to find distant ponds 
and rivers in which to catch perch and 
pickerel, and we even re-discovered the 
speckled trout in some brooks whence they 
had been thought to have disappeared long 
before. What happy hours we passed roam- 
ing through the woods, clambering over 
ledges of gray rock, or floating in boats on 
the omnipresent Charles River, which 
nearly encircles Newton! 

Amid these studies and amusements there 
was still time enough for reading. First, 
when young, we had Miss Edgeworth ; her 
stories not being bound together under the 
forbidding title of Parent’s Assistant, but 
in separate tales, each to be read by itself, 
and read again,—Simple Susan, The Little 
Merchants, Old Poz, Eton Montem, etc. 
Then, too, Walter Scott was writing his 
novels, and whenever a new one appeared it 
was brought from Boston, and read aloud in 
the family circle. I still think there are no 
novels like those,—so full of character, ad- 
venture, picturesque incident, and with such 
an atmosphere of sunshine and good health 
throughout. Under that magic pen history 


became living, and the past was present. 
We were the Crusaders, we the outlaws, we 
the hesitating heroes, of the Waverley 
novels, who always seemed in an interesting 
dilemma, not quite able to decide between 
the two ways. 


Each Waverly novel was a 
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new joy. And so Scott’s poems were full of 
delight and cheer. Their lyric flow, their 
manly tone, their generous sentiment, lifted 
us into a blessed region of beauty. I re- 
member, when I was at the Latin school, I 
spent my half holiday one Saturday reading 
Marmion for the first time. As the sun was 
setting I reached the end of the poem, and 
in the farewell verses read with astonishment 
these lines :— 

To thee, dear school. boy, whom my lay 

Has cheated of thy hour of play, 

Light task and merry holiday ; 


and it seemed as if Scott were close beside 
me, talking to me in person. 


—————_-_ ~~ 


DON’T. 
BY SUPT. L. A. STONE. 


HERE are many teachers who are earn- 
est workers, sparing no ¢ffort to make 
their school work thorough and effective, 
but who still feel that they are falling far 
short of their aim. They complain of the 
indifference of the pupils, and realize that 
the children are not in full sympathy with 
their school work. ‘To most of such teach- 
ers, perhaps to all, the words of that dear 
lover of children, Susan Dondnes, may con- 
vey a hint that will explain the apathy of 
the children and remove the cause of dis- 
couragement, if the hint be taken. With 
her full understanding of child nature this 
lady wrote: ‘‘ 1] am trying to break myself 
of the habit of saying ‘don’t’ to the child- 
ren too often. A life full of dont’s must be 
a very disagreeable life for anybody.”’ 

Too many school-rooms are filled with an 
atmosphere of discontent as a result of the 
constant reiteration of this one little word 
by the teachers. A mischievous boy has 
come to school in the morning, full of life, 
and with a resolve to ‘‘ be good”’ all day. 
Perhaps he has begun to slip away from his 
resolve, but still might be recalled by a 
pleasant word of encouragement, when a 
sharp, cross ‘‘don’t,’’ from the teacher ir- 
ritates him and his resolve is forgotten. 

A little fellow, by dint of much effort, 
puckering of lips, and gathering of brows, 
has produced a language story, which seems 
to him most excellent. He has written an 
account of a summer trip, which filled him 
with happiness, and the happiness and 
interest appear in every line of the crude 
little narrative. He carries his slate to his 
teacher, expecting words of commenda- 


tion, and is not prepared for the sharp 
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don’ts with which she criticises his work. 
** Charlie, don’t write so closely. Don’t 
use so many capitals. Don’t use such an 
expression. as this.’” And the poor boy is 
so discouraged that it will be many weeks 
before he has confidence enough to attempt 
another story. 

A little girl full of health and good 
spirits, comes bounding up to her teacher 
with an exclamation of happiness, to con- 
fide some childish plan to her. But the 
abrupt ‘‘ Don’t be so noisy’’ chills the 
child, and the teacher has lost the con- 
fidence of her pupil, as a result of which the 
work in school is seriously handicapped. 

Now, if, after praising the story, the 
teacher had pleasantly called the boy’s at- 
tention to his mistakes, they would not have 
seemed half so serious, and the corrections 
would have proven an incentive to better 
work, instead of a discouragement. 

If the mischievous boy had been com- 
mended for his attempt at good behavior, 
instead of rebuked for his slip, he would 
have renewed his attempt, encouraged by 
learning that his efforts were recognized and 
appreciated. 

If the little girl’s plans had been quietly 
listened to and her joy shared by the 
teacher, the confidence of the child would 
have been such that the teacher might have 
easily corrected the child’s manner. 

It goes without saying, that the teacher 
who enjoys the confidence and sympathy of 
her pupils is the one who does the best 
work. Her example is itself a lesson to 
them, and her friendship an incentive to 
earnest effort. Such a teacher will invari- 
ably hold out to her pupils the good results 
which follow earnest application to work 
rather than the ‘‘ terrible consequences of 
idleness.’ The word don’t will not be 
often heard in her room, but the invitation, 
‘‘let us,’’ will be the talisman which will 
win the regard of the children. 

The teacher who has been at a ball or 
party until midnight, says the next morning 
that it is not easy to refrain always from the 
use of don’t. Of course it isnot. The saying 
which we have quoted restricted the appli- 
cation of her resolve to the foo frequent use 
of don’t. It is sometimes necessary to utter 
a very emphatic don’t, but never the irri- 
tated don’t of the party-going teacher. 
And right here there is a don’t which is 
applicable to the teacher. Don’t go to 
parties during the week. 

Every child can be more easily reached 
and more completely won by the frequent 


and pleasant use of do by the teacher, than 





by the constant reproof and repression which 
accompanies an atmosphere of don’. 

Longfellow never lost his love for child- 
ren, and never faltered in his support of 
them. He wrote a bit of sound advice that 
may be added to the saying previously 
quoted: ‘‘ A torn jacket issoon mended, but 
hard words bruise the heart of a child.’’— 
NV. W. Journal of Education. 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 





HE recent and very general commemo- 

ration of the anniversary of the birth- 
day of the venerable and universally vene- 
rated poet, John G. Whittier, reminds me 
of a poem of his of great beauty and power, 
which yet I do not remember ever to have 
seen in any of his published works. In 
what periodical it originally appeared I am 
unable to say. It was published in a school 
reader—Emerson’s First Class—in use some 
forty years ago in New England, a copy of 
which is still in possession of the writer. 
It has been fondly preserved as a school- 
boy or school-day classic. 

Some years since I wrote to Mr. Whittier 
soliciting information as to the authorship 
of this rare literary gem, and as to the 
reason for its omission from the latest edi- 
tion of his collected works. I did not wish 
to have the venerable poet pass away with- 
out explicitly recognizing this early child of 
his poetic genius. I undertake to say that, 
notwithstanding he must have been com- 
paratively young when this poem was pro- 
duced, there is scarcely anything in his 
published volumes grander or more musical 
than these lines. In response to my note 
this universally honored and venerated poet 
wrote as follows: 


DANVERS, Mass., Sept. 21, 1888. 
Dear Friend: The poem referred to in thy 
letter was written by me. It was for some 
reason omitted by my publishers; I think be- 
cause it was not thought valuable in a merely 
literary point of view. I had not seen it fora 
long time; but I have just hunted it up, and find 
it better than many things which are in my col- 
lected poems. The storm on the little lake may 
have been exaggerated; but as a whole, the 
piece is not altogether unworthy, certainly, so 

far as the sentiment is concerned. 
I am truly thy friend, 
JouN G. WHITTIER. 


The author, I think, need not have apolo- 
gized for the possible exaggeration of the 
storm on the little lake, so long as we still 
insist, all the world over, on singing Dr. 
Watts’s 
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On Jordan's stormy banks I stand. 


Besides, it is admitted on all hands that 
“‘the little lake ’’ Genesaret is subject to 
tempests but little, if at all, less than cyclo- 
nic. It would be difficult, according to the 
uniform testimony of tourists, to exaggerate 
their force and fury. Indeed, the very 
frightful energy and peril of that tempest is 
what so emphasizes that majestic, that im- 
mortal utterance of Jesus, ‘* Peace, be still,’’ 
and lends such weight to that instructive, 
yet most philosophic inquiry of the aston- 
ished disciples, not even yet, by our nine- 
teenth century agnosticism, satisfactorily 
answered, ‘* What manner of man is this, 
that even the winds and the sea obey him ?”’ 

In order that the many readers of Zhe 
Fournal, as well as Mr. Whittier’s multi- 
tude of admiring friends generally, may en- 
joy the pleasure of the perusul of this poem, 
not otherwise accessible to them; and in 
order that the poem itself may not be al- 
lowed to lapse utterly into oblivion, I 
hereby append it. 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 


Storm on the midnight waters. The vast sky 

Is stooping with the thunder. Cloud on cloud 

Reels heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shook by some warning spirit from the high 
And terrible wall of heaven. The mighty wave 

Tosses beneath its shadow, like the bold 
Upheavings of a giant from the grave 

Which bound him prematurely to its cold 
And desolate bosom. Lo, they mingle now— 
Tempest and heaving wave, along whose brow 

Trembles the lightning from its thick fold. 


And it is very terrible. The roar 

Ascendeth into heaven, and thunders break 

Like a response of demons, from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempests—yawning o'er 
The wild waves in their torment. Hark! the 

cry 

Of the strong man in peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky ; 

As the rent bark one moment rides to view 
On the tall billows, with the thunder-cloud 
Closing around above her like a shroud. 


He stood upon the reeling deck. His form 
Made visible by the lightning, and his brow 
Uncovered to the visiting of the storm, 
Told of a triumph man may never know— 
Power underived and mighty. /eace, de sii//. 
The great waves heard him, and the storm's 
loud tones 
Went moaning into silence at His will ; 
And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning 
shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 
Changing upon the pinions of the wind 
To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 


Dread Ruler of the tempest. Thou before 








Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm; 

To whom the waves do homage round the shore 
Of many an island empire! If the form 

Of the frail dust beneath thine eye may claim 
Thine infinite regard! O breathe upon 

The storm and darkness of man’s soul the same 

Quiet and humbleness which came 

O’er the roused waters, where Thy voice had 

gone 

A minister of peace—to conquer in Thy name, 

Franklin, Mass. R. H. HOWARD. 


_ <_ = 


THE COUNTRY TEACHER. 





S. A. LINK, A. M. 





MALL pay and hard word, much grumb- 
ling and little praise, poor school- houses 
and poorer apparatus—these are a few of 
the rare heritages of the country teacher. 
Added to these is the fact that the best quali- 
fied teacher may be required at the end ofa 
single term to give place to some one of the 
numerous progeny of kinsfolk which seem 
to spring up around each newly-elected 
director. This last becomes more painful 
when the faithful teacher is aware of being 
pushed aside for one of inferior attainments. 
Suppose no poor relative must be provided 
for, no whim for change gratified, and the 
deserving teacher is retained long enough to 
bear some part in directing the aspirations 
and shaping the lives of the young folks of 
a community? A luckless wight hailing 
from the planet Jupiter, and seeing the 
vast expenditure made for the comfort and 
learning of the young of other animals would 
expect to find the school-house the capital 
and the capitol of the community. Well, 
wouldn’t he be disappointed? A poorly, 
no, no! we// ventilated house much to® small, 
put in the most unsightly place, where the 
land is worthless for any other purpose, 
greets the astonished traveler from another 
sphere. He finds moreover that parents 
who have comfortable stalls for their stock, 
and comfortable chairs at home, have never 
visited the school-house even in vacation, 
hence do not know that the seats occupied 
by their children are instruments of torture 
and deformity that are second only to the 
racks of old. 

But why multiply greivances? An era of 
building and furnishing school-houses is 
needed. The towns and villages are doing 
much, but the country is left behind in the 
onward march. When it comes to be that 
the most beautiful spot in the centre of each 
community is occupied by a tasty, comfort- 
able school-house, with an area of land large 
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enough for recreation and exercise, these 
grounds fenced and set with trees and 
shrubs, the house furnished with good and 
comfortable desks, then the Jupiterite might 
wish to settle there, but nobody would wish 
to sell out, nor would the people be search- 
ing for emigrants to come and do for them 
what they had failed to do for themselves. 
The community should go farther then, and 
put into the school-house a good globe, 
charts, maps, etc., as well as provide good 
dry fuel for winter. 

You say it will now be plain sailing for 
the teacher. Maybe so, maybe not. The 
ugliest, worst old crone of the neighborhood 
may succeed in marring the teacher’s work, 
and taking the joy out of her life. I say 
her, for more and more it comes to be that 
the best country teachers are women. Men 
who can afford to teach short terms for 
country wages and do nothing the remain- 
der of the year are less and less wanted. 
The average of scholarship among the 
women who teach these schools is much 
higher than that among the men. Direct- 
ors will find this out by and by. 

A worse drawback than any of these is 
lack of books. I do not mean text-books, 
though as every teacher knows the supply 
of these is meager enough. The intellect- 
ual pasture is dry and parched indeed when 
a child has access to no books other than a 
school reader, a little geography, an arith- 
metic and grammar. A teacher cannot 
send such pupils on pleasant jaunts into the 
green pastures of knowledge beyond these 
rugged hills, suppose forsooth the teacher 
has made no such delighted excursions her- 
self. The consequence is a dull, turbulent 
school under a dull, lifeless, discouraged 
teacher. Dry as dust books interpreted by 
dry-as-dust teacher. Well might one en- 
quire, ‘* Can these dry bones live?’’ 

Alas! for a teacher who can tell little or 
nothing beyond the limits of a few text- 
books, fewer now in some quarters than ever 
before! O ye wise men, extend the course ! 
Extend the course in which teachers must 
have a fair knowledge. You are already 
amenable to the charge of cruelty to little 
children. There is a great deal of long- 
suffering and elasticity in childhood, else the 
whole restless throng would break away pell- 
mell from such teachers and teaching. If 
the school had a small library for young 
folks, the teacher might find this a wonder- 
ful adjunct to her work. Perhaps it is ask- 
ing too much to expect a public school 
library for country folks, when a great city 
like Nashville has not even dreamed of such 





a thing as a central public school library 
for the children. Some cities find means to 
provide splendid public school libraries for 
all the city pupils, but Nashville —well, 
Nashville gives them two race tracks. But 
my country friends have few or no books in 
their homes, as well as schools. O for more 
book agents, colpwrteurs, and bookstores— 
anything to furnish food to the starving but 
healthy minds of country children! These 
neglected brains! Yes, they have brains 
enough to furnish the presidents, senators, 
governors, great preachers, teachers, law- 
yers, even the great authors of the world. 
These country-bred folks have the audacity 
to come to the cities and supplant the in- 
habitants in their own haunts. But this 
article has rambled beyond its due length 
and reached only an ideal condition. 

The new school-house has not been built; 
the books have not been bought; what then? 
The teacher must know everything! When 
some one asked Andrew Lang what books 
to read, his reply was ‘‘ Read everything.’’ 

The professor in college is not expected 
to know everything. The city teacher does 
not need so much knowledge, for are not 
cyclopedias and libraries at hand? But the 
country teacher has no library, and must 
know everything. As the country doctor 
must cure all ills, so the teacher in the same 
field must be an adept in all knowledge. 
Some farmer may ask a question pertaining 
to the business of the world, some youngster 
contemplating a trip to the city may wish to 
know about the principle of the electric car, 
the telephone and the electric light; some 
rustic maid may wish to know why churning 
makes butter, or how smoke converts pork 
into bacon; some dreamy-eyed child may 
even wish to know why the sunset is some- 
times but not always red. Great big Nature 
out of doors, and meeting these children 
face to face every day, prompts questions 
maybe never dreamed of before. Who can be 
expected to answer them but ‘‘our teacher?”’ 
Bacon took all knowledge for his domain. 
The country teacher can hardly do less—at 
least on a smaller scale. The mind grows 
old and callous by a succession of scenes and 
by a variety of distractions. The minds of 
country children are fresh and impression- 
able. They are easily interested and led. 
Happy the teacher who is able to cull for 
them the first fresh flowers and fruits in the 
fields of knowledge! Above and before all, 


knowledge is what the country teacher needs. 
One who knows can find methods to impart 
that knowledge.—S. W. Journal of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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A CONVERSATION AT ROME.* 
CARDINAL ANTONELLI ON THE FRIENDS. 


HE interview granted me by the late 
Cardinal Antonelli, the Papal Secretary 
of State, in the Vatican Palace, Rome, in 
1871, notwithstanding subsequent opportu- 
nities with other personages more or less re- 
markable, remains to be the most interest- 
ing interview of my life. Whether from the 
intrinsic interest of the questions discussed, 
or from the wholly unexpected turn which 
the conversation took, the opportunity was 
too memorable to be lightly forgotten. 
What led to my visit was a meeting held 
in the Mansion House, in the city of Lon- 
don, which was addressed by the late 
Thomas Whitwell and myself, in the inter- 
ests of the ‘* War Victims’ Fund.’’ On this 
occasion Cardinal Manning, who took an 
active part in the meeting, evinced the deep 
interest he felt in the sufferings of the vic- 
tims of the war then raging in France, and 
entered into conversation with us at the close 
of the meeting. He willingly signed the 
credentials which we bore from the repre- 
sentative body of the Society of Friends, 
and authorized us to make such use as we 
saw fit of his name among ecclesiastics or 
others, in the course of our work in the dis- 
tricts ravaged by the war. 





* Some time ago, says Isaac H. Clothier, of Phila- 
delphia, in a letter to the Friends’ Intelligencer, un- 
der date of January 11, 1892, when I was asked to 
prepare a paper on the subject of “Deciding Ques- 
tions by the Unity,” for the conference at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, I remember an interesting account 
given by my friend William Jones of England, a few 
years ago, at Swarthmore College, and afterward at 
my home, of an interview he had had a number of years 
before with Cardinal Antonelli, on the subject of 
Friends’ principles. 

I wrote to William Jones, asking whether an ac- 
count of the interview had ever appeared in print, and 
received from him a letter, of which the following is 
an extract : 

“I am glad to be able to send thee by book post, a 
pamphlet containing a condensed account of my in- 
terview with Cardinal Antonelli, twenty years ago. 
The original memoranda were lost many years ago, 
as I believe I mentioned when in America, so that in 
giving this account to the ‘Old Ackworth Scholars’ 
Association,’ I have nothing but memory to rely on, 
Portions of this deeply interesting interview, perhaps 
even more interesting than the fragment which is 
preserved, are irrevocably lost. 

“I trust what remains may be of some service to 
thee. This is the first account of the interview that 
has appeared in print.”’ 

I read the article at the conference previous to 
reading my paper, and as it excited general interest, 
I thought it might be interesting to a wider circle of 
Friends through your columns. 





Mentioning my intention of passing 
through Rome, he said: ‘‘Then call at the 
Vatican, on my friend Antonelli.’’ I hes- 
itated, thinking so great a man would not 
care to see me, when Manning continued: 

‘* He will be interested in hearing of your 
work in France.’’ It occurred to me that 
if Antonelli, who, owing to Pius the 1X’s 
age and infirmities, was practically ruling 
the Papal world, could be induced to sign 
my document, it would be received with the 
utmost deference by the Romish clery, and 
secure their codperation in our work of re- 
lief in France. 

With this object in view, I told Dr. Man- 
ning that with a line from his hand I would 
present myself at the Vatican,a nd should my 
visit be declined, no harm would be done. 

Proceeding shortly after this to Rome, 
the visit to the Vatican became my first con- 
cern. Inquiring for Cardinal Antonelli’s 
secretary, | showed him my certificate and 
Dr. Manning’s signature, which, he said, 
he would lay at once before the Cardinal. 
The promptness of his return with the mes- 
sage, ‘‘ The Cardinal will see you now,”’ 
greatly surprised me, Passing in the ante- 
rooms numbers who were waiting for ad- 
mission, I was shown into the cabinet of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State. He rose, took 
me by the hand, and, greeting me affably, 
asked if I spoke Italian. I replied, ‘‘ Not 
enough for a serious conversation.’’ He 
remarked, ‘‘ As I am not strong in English, 
are we on common ground in French ?’’ 
My reply was, ‘‘ I hope so.’’ ‘This point 
settled, our conversation was conducted en- 
tirely in French. 

In explanation of my call, I then pro- 
ceeded to relate some details of the condi- 
tion of Metz, of the surrender of which I 
had been an eye-witness, and of the work of 
relief among the peasantry of France during 
the war then in progress. ‘The Cardinal 
here stopped me, and gave an entirely new 
direction to the conversation, saying he 
should hear through the clergy of our work 
in France, but in the limited time he had 
at his disposal he would gladly hear from 
me something about my own religious body 
—the Society of Friends. Inviting me at 
the same time to place myself beside him on 
the sofa, a deeply interesting /é/e-a-/é/e, last- 
ing over half an hour, ensued. Here it may 
be observed that the Cardinal’s manners 
were so genuinely kind and genial, himself 
being an Italian gentleman of the old school, 
than whom no more courteous being exists, 
that all feeling of reserve was taken away 
by the charm of his smile, which made me 
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feel quite at ease in his presence. How far 
adrift his notions were in regard to our So- 
ciety, was evident from some of his first 
questions. For instance, he asked whether 
my friend and I had been sent out ‘‘ two by 
two,’”’ in the manner of the seventy disci- 
ples of Christ, on works of benevolence, 
adding: ‘*‘ The seventy correspond, you 
know, to our Conclave.’’ ‘* What! of 
Cardinals!’’ I exclaimed with a smile at 
the incongruity of the thought, ‘‘ We have 
no cardinals, no hierarchy—no distinction 
in fact between clergy and laity; we are 
simply Friends or Brethren, all on an 
equality, in our church.”’ 

Some further inquiries followed, as to 
how ministers were appointed (or recog- 
nized) among us, also on the ministry of 
women ; the answers leading incidentally, 
also, to the nature of silent or spiritual, wor- 
ship. Whether these subjects called forth 
any special remarks or comments, memory 
fails now to recall. 

We did not get into really close quarters 
in the discussion until he started a subject 
on which his questions were most searching 
and betrayed the liveliest interest. The 
colloquy in effect, and as near as I can 
remember in exact words, was thus: 

Card. Antonelli: ‘¢I understand that in 
your meetings for church affairs you have no 
president, and that you never decide any 
questions by vote—is that so ?’’ 

W. Jones: ‘* Practically, that is so. One 
of our number is appointed as clerk (sec- 
retaire, in French), of the meeting; his 
principal functions are to ascertain the evi- 
dent sense of the meeting upon the various 
matters under consideration, and to register 
its decisions in suitable minutes.’’ 

Card. Antonelli: ‘‘I am deeply inter- 
ested in knowing how this can be done 
without a vote ; for, so far as I know, your 
practice is quite unique in the Christian 
world, or in the annals of church history.”’ 

I here explained at some length the work 
ing of our ‘‘ Meetings for Discipline,’ ’and 
the method of gathering the sense of a meet- 
ing according to our usual practice, and how 
the minutes, when made, were submitted to 
the approval of the meeting for adoption, or 
for amendment, as the case might be. 

Card. Antonelli: ‘* But suppose questions 
of great importance were to arise,—ques- 
tions which might even be vital to your ex- 
istence as a Church; how could the sense of 
a meeting be correctly ascertained, and a 
satisfactory decision arrived at in cases like 
these, unless the sentiments of each individ- 
ual church member were plainly manifested 
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by a vote, or its equivalent ?’’ Then, (after 
a pause) ‘* Have you ever done this?’’ 

W. Jones: ‘* Yes; whilst acting as Clerk 
to what we term a ‘‘ Quarterly Meeting,’’ 
which was composed of several smaller sec- 
tional meetings, questions had come up for 
decision, which were important, though 
none within my remembrance that could be 
described as vital.’’ 

Card. Antonelli: ‘‘Ah! now that we 
have got to a man who has done it, I am all 
attention.’’ (Je suts tout oreilles.) ‘* Pray, 
my friend, tell me how you did it.’”’ 

Flow, indeed! The question for a 
moment puzzled me, as I mentally asked 
myself; ‘* How did J do it?’’ Never, be- 
fore, had the difficulty been thus pointedly 
presented to my mind. Custom and habit 
from youth up has enabled us, I suppose, al- 
most intuitively to arrive at the result, with- 
out so much as a thought of the difficulties 
which our method of procedure presents to 
outsiders who have never witnessed, in our 
meetings for business, the mutual conces- 
sions, the bearing and forbearing, in the 
spirit of ‘‘ charity, which thinketh no evil,’’ 
until a sufficient degree of unanimity is at- 
tained to be accepted as the deliberate judg- 
ment of the meeting. 

Antonelli is by no means the only person 
I have met with who has confessed his diffi- 
culty in solving the problem of ascertaining 
the true sense of a meeting without a vote. 

The explanation given, in answer to the 
Cardinal, was to the effect that it was not 
always the length of speeches, or their num- 
ber, that influenced the decision of the 
clerk in discussions of importance, but that 
due regard was had to sentiments of a 
minority, if such minority were constituted, 
as is sometimes the case, of the more ex- 
perienced and more spiritual-minded among 
the members 

In a tone of surprise he exclaimed, 
‘*What! have you done that?’’ 

I hoped I had said nothing amiss. 

With that acumen and tact so character- 
istic of him, he pressed the yet deeper 
question: ‘Tell me, how did you know 
who were the spiritual-minded ?”’ 

Feeling myself like clay in the hands of 
this intellectual giant—the astutest diplo- 
matist of his age—I begged a moment for 
reflection, and then replied, ‘‘ Do you think, 
Cardinal, there can be any mistake in a mat- 
ter like this, when we have the explicit rule 
of Christ Himself to guide us.—‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ In forming 
your judgment of a man’s character, do you 
judge him by his words only; do you not 
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look to the testimony of his life? and where 
you see evidently the fruits of the Spirit, 
may you not safely conclude that such a 
man is spiritual-minded ?”’ 

Whilst admitting the appositeness of the 
reply, he still maintained that I had not 
‘touched the fringe of his difficulty.’ 
Discouraged at the smallness of the result 
of so searching a cross-examination upon 
Quaker doctrines and practices, I now rose 
to take my leave. 

‘* Are you in a hurry ?’”’ he asked. 

‘*Not at all,’’ I replied; ‘‘ but uneasy at 
occupying your valuable time, whilst person- 
ages of importance are waiting in the ante- 
room.”’ 

‘‘If that is all, pray be seated,’’ he re- 
joined, placing his hand in akindly manner 
on my knee, ‘‘I may never have another 
opportunity of seeing you or any member of 
your Society, and I want this information.’’ 
Recognizing something here deeper than 
mere curiosity, a genuine thirst for informa- 
tion on what to him was evidently a deeply 
interesting phase of church government, I 
resumed my seat. Question followed ques- 
tion with a power and skill, tempered with 
a refined courtesy, which, whilst taxing my 
own resources to the utmost, far from caus- 
ing any unpleasant feeling, served only to 
deepen the admiration and regard I felt forthe 
capacious intellect, the genial, kindly heart, 
which, throwing off all reserve, entered with 
the freedom and familiarity of an old friend 
into questions pertaining to the most inti- 
mate and closest relations of life. 

When he stood up to intimate that our 
interview was ended, I said he would 
observe that their leading ecclesiastic in 
England (Manning) had signed my creden- 
tials, which contained the sentiments held 
by the Society of Friends in regard to war, 
viz.: ‘*that it was contrary to the Divine 
will as revealed in the New Testament, and 
I ventured to ask whether the Church of 
Rome admitted this to be the Biblical view 
of war. He paused thoughtfully for a 
moment, and then said, ‘‘ That that is New 
Testament teaching we should not deny, 
whether we have or have not always acted 
consistently in the matter.’? I bowed 
gravely, accepting his remarks without giv- 
ing expression to what I inwardly thought, 
viz.: ‘* Rather vague, but good as far as it 
goes.’’ Desirous of having his name on my 
credentials, which he had read, I told him 
how much I should value his signature, as a 
souvenir of our pleasant interview and of 
the kindness with which he had received me. 





With a smile he replied, ‘‘ I will sign it 
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with pleasure, but wish to place my name 
under that of a good man; where is Dr. 
Manning’sname?’’ Under this, in a very 
fine Italian hand, contrasting with Man- 
ning’s bold signature, he then wrote: ‘ J. 
Card. Antonelli.’’ Interesting and unpre- 
cedented phenomenon! The sign-manual 
of the two foremost princes of the Romish 
Church side by side upon a purely Quaker 
document ! 

The concluding incident, as a further 
proof of Antonelli’s kindness of heart, 
should not go unmentioned. 

On my reaching the door to leave his 
cabinet, he begged me to wait an instant, 
then advancing to my side, he placed his 
arm through mine, and escorted me thus 
through the crowded ante-rooms, every per- 
sonage there being most deferential as we 
passed through the apartment, and across 
the intervening space to the head of the 
great marble staircase. Here, on again 
tendering my hand to bid him adieu, the 
Cardinal, holding my hand between both 
of his, cordially thanked me for my visit. 
‘* You have cleared up some things,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ which have long been an enigma to 
me,’’ adding, in a hushed and impressive 
manner, which touched me to tears, ‘‘ You 
and I, my friend, will probably never meet 
on earth again, but I hope and trust we 
shall meet hereafter, above. Adieu! May 
God go with you and bless you !”’ 

We looked silently into each other’s eyes 
for a moment, then with a grasp of hands 
and a final adieu, parted, to see each other 
no more. Before my next visit to Rome, 
Cardinal Antonelli had been carried out of 
the Vatican, to be buried with his fathers. — 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A VISIT TO THE PAST. 


HERE was once a school teacher who 

had attended several normal institutes, 
and had heard a great deal about methods 
of teaching reading. There was the alpha- 
bet method—unsually denounced as a relic 
of barbarous, ante-normal days—the word 
method, sentence method, phonetic method, 
and, lastly, the synthetic method. The 
poor little teacher had heard all these ways 
and means discussed. She had listened to 
all manner of pretty little stories and devi- 
ces employed in order that the childish in- 
tellect might be wrought up to the pitch of 
activity necessary to learn the word cat. 
It was even suggested by some that a live 
cat should be at hand, in lieu of which it 
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might answer to draw a picture of pussy on 
the blackboard. One day the sorely-puz- 
zled teacher reflected that long ago men had 
read to some purpose, and yet had learned 
the art in none of these highly-recom- 
mended fashions. ‘‘Oh!’’ she sighed, ‘‘if 
I could only visit an eighteenth-century 
teacher!’’ ‘This wish, in some magical way, 
was granted; and behold her now in the 
English village of Epworth, a guest at the 
rectory. ‘* But this is no school !’’ was her 
first thought. She soon learned that more 
children had come to that home than was 
her average attendance in the school she 
had last taught, and that Susannah Wesley, 
the mother of the flock, superintended the 
early part of ner children’s education. 
Several of the many lads and lasses read 
aloud very intelligently in the presence of 
the young visitor, who finally ventured the 
question, ‘‘ How do you teach your child- 
ren to read ?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs, Wesley, pleasantly, 
‘when a child of five years old, [ think it 
time for him to learn the alphabet, and we 
set about it. I take him alone in a room, 
into which no one is allowed to enter, and 
from 9 to 12 o'clock, and then again from 
2to5 o'clock, we devote ourselves wholly 
to the task. All my children except two, 
whom it took a day and a half, mastered the 
alphabet in one day. After that is done, 
the child takes up the Bible and spells out a 
chapter in Genesis, and applies himself to it 
till he can read it perfectly. We never 
leave anything till it is thoroughly mas- 
tered.’’ 

‘* Thank you, very much,’’ said the in- 
terested listener. She was urged to stay a 
few days longer, and in that time observed 
many things in the Wesley home. After 
her return to her own time and land, she 
reasoned on Mrs. Susannah’s educational 
methods in this wise: She is a woman of 
tremendous force of character, and the child 
would not dare to dawdle over the lesson as 
is so often done in school. She is intensely 
interested in the progress of her pupils. 
She removes all distractions and interruptions 
giving her undivided attention to one 
pupil. Perfect confidence, love, sympathy, 
exist between teacher and taught. The 
children are brought up in a literary at- 
mosphere, and they take the more readily to 
learning. Our juvenile reading is simple to 
a fault. With usthe child reads, ‘‘ The cat 


is on the mat ;’’ while John Wesley read, 


‘*In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” 
much a question of methods. 


After all, it is not so 
Who are the 
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teacher and the pupil, and what are the 
relations between them, will determine the 
method and its success. 

Whether the visitor to the Epworth rec- 
tory varied her methods, is not told ; but it 
is reported that on the last day of her school, 
when her pupils read and “ spoke pieces,’’ 
the well-educated member of the Board said 
to her: ‘* Miss Brown, this is the best read- 
ing and speaking we have had in the school 
in the ten years that I have been a member 
of the Board.’’— Western School Journal. 


-— 
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COMMON SENSE GEOGRAPHY. 





F, instead of teaching the thousand little 

things in the geography text which no- 
body remembers, or cares to remember, 
more attention were given to common sense 
questions bringing out the practical points 
in physical, political and commercial geo- 
graphy, childien would be vastly more bene- 
fited by the study of this branch than is 
possible with the system of teaching so com- 
mon in the schools. 

A grain of coffee will make quite an in- 
teresting lesson. Describe the countries 
from which the coffze is brought,—the 
route by which it comes to us,—the people 
who are engaged in its production. Indi- 
cate on the map the ccuntries which pro- 
duce coffee. Why it is not cultivated in the 
United States. 

A grain of wheat will serve as a similar 
lesson. Which States in the Union pro- 
duce the most wheat? Which in Europe? 
Why is Africa not a grain- growing country ? 

Rice, sugar, cotton, wool, all of them ob- 
jects which can be had in any home, will do 
for the lessons. Find out why the wool- 
growing countries do not produce rice and 
sugar. Why wheat districts do not produce 
rice. Topics of this kind will make pupils 
think, reason and inquire, and that is what 
is needed in our instruction. 

Oysters, peanuts, coal oil, tobacco, pep- 
per, salt, and similiar objects which children 
see every day, and yet know precious little 
about, will form the basis of most interest- 
ing discussions in the geography class. 
Where is the oyster field? Is it cultivated 
or of natural growth? How many can tell 
whether it is found in water or on land? Is 
it a vegetable or an animal? What is the 
difference between a vegetable and an 
animal? Does the oyster breathe, can it 
move, has it feeling, is it eaten when alive 
or dead, is it a fish, bird, beast, radiate, in- 
sect, or what? 
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International trade or commerce is an in- 
teresting and practical subject. What does 
our country buy from the other countries 
of the world, and what do they buy from us? 
Reciprocity treaties should be considered 
in this connection. 

The different nationalities form excellent 
lessons in geography,—so do the races. 
Write out the names of the countries in- 
habited by each race. How are the savages 
of Europe, Asia and Africa distinguished 
from those of America? In what countries 
besides Ireland and America will you place 
the Irishman? ‘To what countries does the 
black Caucasian belong? 
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Note the countries to which the well 
known animals belong. In what countries 
do you place the horse? Why not in all 
countries? Where are no dogs found?—no 
snakes? Give reasons. These exercises 
will awaken the thought and lead pupils to 
study geographical principles. 

Make relief maps of countries, show how 
mountains have laid the foundations of na- 
tions, and the distribution of animals and 
plants in the different regions of the earth. 

Relief maps can be made with pulp, and 
very beautiful ones may also be made by 
mixing salt and flour that has been moist- 
ened with water.— Wyoming School Journal. 
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“* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
" Scotch Farmer. 


be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’ .”” 

‘THE report of proceedings of the conven- 
tion of City and Borough Superintend- 
ents, recently held at Williamsport, which is 
found in this issue of Zhe Journal, presents 
the practical work of the convention in very 
satisfactory form. For it we are indebted 
to Supt. L. O. Fooss, of Harrisburg, who 
was the recording secretary of the meeting, 
and who has the valuable trick of putting 
the thought of the speaker without verbiage. 
The various papers read—each of which is 
here given in full—discuss live educational 
topics, and are commended to the careful 
attention of both Teachers and School Di- 
rectors. The attendance might have been 
larger, but, all the same, the good work done 
will have very wide recognition, through 
these columns, everywhere in Pennsyjvania. 


In the recent death of Dr. Longstreth, 
Delaware county has lost one of her best- 
known School Directors. A few months 
since the following resolution of the School 
Board, of which he was an honored member 
for a quarter of a century, was handsomely 


engrossed, signed, and presented to him as 


a testimonial of honorable regard: ‘‘ Asa 
mark of our appreciation of the faithful 
services of Dr. M. Fisher Longstreth as 


Treasurer of Darby Twp. School District for | 


the past twenty-five years, we, on behalf of the 
tax-payers, present him with a vote of thanks 
signed by every member of the Board.’’ 


OcTOBER 12, 1892. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association, re- 
cently held in Brooklyn, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Hon. Wm. T. 
Harris, offered the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The World's Congress Auxiliary of 
the World's Columbian Exposition have made a 
patriotic suggestion that at the same time that 
the exposition grounds at Chicago are being 
dedicated on October 12, 1892, the anniversary 
of the discovery of America, all the people of 
the United States unite in a celebration of the 
anniversary, of which celebration the public 
schools of the Republic be everywhere the cen- 
tre; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion heartily endorse this suggestion as serving 
the purpose both of interesting the youth of the 
Republic in the Exposition and also of giving to 
the public schools of the nation a fitting prom- 
inence as the fruit of the four centuries of Amer- 
ican life. 

2. That we ask the Superintendents of Edu- 
cation and Teachers everywhere in the Republic 
to unite in the effort and to do all in their power 
to make this national Columbian public school 
celebration universal and successful. 

3. That we request the newspaper press of 
the United States to insure the success of the 
celebration by lending to it the powerful aid of 
their sympathy and codperation. 

4. That we name the heads of education in 
the several States as a general committee ex 
officio to bé patrons of the celebration in the re- 
spective States, and to carry out so far as they 
can the suggestion of the executive committee. 

5. That a programme committee of five per- 
sons, one of whom shall be the manager ap- 
pointed by Mr. Bonny, the president of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary, shall be appointed 
by the chair to prepare a programme of exer- 
cises and furnish the same to the committee of 
superintendents to use at their discretion. 
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The resolutions were adopted and the 
chair appointed the following committee: 
Francis Bellamy, Massachusetts, chairman ; 
J. W. Dickinson, Massachusetts; T. B 
Stockwell, Rhode Island; W. R. Garrett, 
Tennessee, and W. C. Hewitt, Michigan. 
It means that October 12th of the current 
year will be a memorable day in the schools 
everywhere throughout the United States. 


Among the papers read at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence was one 
upon ‘The Personal Characteristics and 
Private Life of Comenius,’’ by the Rev. Dr. 
J. Max Hark. Dr. Edward Brooks, Super- 
intendent of Philadelphia, was elected Pres- 
ident for the year 1893. 

AT arecent meeting of the Farmers’ In- 
stitute of Luzerne county, the following 
resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the more general the diffusion 
of education among our citizens, the better and 
more intelligent they become, and, recognizing 
that such intelligence is the foundation of our 
government, we recommend that, in view of 
the increased appropriations in favor of public 
schools, by the State Legislature, the term of 
school required by the State be increased from 
six months to at least eight months. 





EDUCATION AT WASHINGTON. 


HE National Bureau of Education has 

grown from small beginnings until now 
it is known and respected all over the land 
for its service to the great cause which it 
represents at Washington. We can do no 
better, in acknowledging receipt of the vol- 
umes of the annual report for 1888-89 of 
the Commissioner, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, than 
to quote the following very able article from 
the January number of “ducation: 

No department of the National govern- 
ment has been developed in a more thor- 
oughly practical and scientific way, illus- 
trating more thoroughly the republican ideal 
of Civil Service, than the National Bureau 
of Education. In its modest beginnings, as 
outlined by James A. Garfield in his pro- 
phetic speech in the House of Representa- 
tives, it took its place at the foot of the 
column, as the least pretentious bureau of 
the great storehouse of official rubbish, the 
Department of the Interior, which, so far, 
has never found a competent cabinet chief, 
and yet is destined to graduate several new 
governmental departments as the years go 
on. With an income of only $5,000 annu- 
nually, and never a worthy salary for its 
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Commissioner, it has had the good fortune, 
in the four admirable men who have held 
that position, to find at each period of its 
growth *‘the right man in the right place.’’ 
No man so well knew the present condition 
and future possibilities of American educa- 
tion at the close of the civil war, as Dr. 
Henry Barnard, the Erasmus of the new ed- 
ucation. His first report was really the first 
announcement to the country chat education 
was a matter of national concern—a chal- 
lenge to American statesmanship that, here- 
after, young America, and its teachers, was 
to be taken account of in national politics. 
To Hon. John Eaton, the second commis- 
sioner of education, the country owes a debt 
so much greater than its present ability to 





estimate, that only a better instructed gen- 
eration will be able to compass the magnifi- 
cence of conception, the tireless energy, the 
marvelous tact and the Christian patriotism 
that crowded, into the few years of his 
official service, the work of a laborious 
lifetime. Commissioner Eaton may justly 
be regarded as the father of the present sys- 
tem of American educational statistics. 
His broad comprehension of the true rela- 
tions between the different departments of 
educational activity, with a thorough grasp 
on its central region, the common school ; 
his double experience as a New England 
and Western school-master, and military and 
civic labors in the inauguration of the com- 
mon school for both races in the South ; his 
personal accessibility and generous mental 
hospitality ; his rare skill in choosing and 
working with the remarkable body of edu- 
cational experts that gravitated as by affinity 
to the bureau; his singular aptitude for 
overcoming prejudice, and allaying suspi- 
cion, which finally brought the representa- 
tives of the reconstructed South into hearty 
accord with his plans aad secured increas- 
ing appropriations from Congress ; wrought 
such results as perhaps have never before 
been achieved in the country with sucha 
meagre supply of money, and an environ- 
ment of indifference and hostility so for- 
midable. John Eaton will be known by the 
| school men of the future as the discoverer 
| of the new world we even yet talk loosely 
about as the American system of Universal 
Education ; spite of all its apparent crudities 
and disorders, a veritable system, wrought 
out by the practical genius of our people to 
meet the growing emergencies of successive 
generations. The library of reports and 
documents issued under his administration, 
is a vast mine of information, suggestion 
| and argument, indispensible alike to the 
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school-men and statesmen. In the Hon. 
Mr. Dawson, of Alabama, the southern 
states had an able, progressive and patriotic 
representative of its rising movement in ed- 
ucational affairs in the Commissioner’s chair. 
With excellent judgment he availed himself 
of the new historical spirit developing in 
these states, to put before the country the 
first reliable information of the educational 
past of the South, in a series of interesting 
‘Circulars of Information’ relating to ed- 
ucation especjally in the Atlantic southern 
states. He also demonstrated his official 
wisdom in retaining the admirable corps of 
experts, whose labors through the previous 
years had made possible the rapid growth of 
the bureau in the confidence of the educa- 
tional public at home, while attracting the 
attention of similar departments abroad. 

All things were ready for the ‘* New 
Departure’’ inaugurated by the present 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris. The volume of two hundred and 
twenty-five pages,—entitled Part First of 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
for tle year 1888-9, with the commissioner’s 
introduction and the contents of Parts I., II., 
III., special editions,—explains the signifi- 
cance of this new departure as no descrip- 
tion can set it forth. We commend this 
volume to the educational public of the 
country as the most important contribution 
to American education since the days of 
Horace Mann. Indeed, it is the first suc- 
cessful attempt, by an American school 
man, to place before the worid in an intel- 
ligible and philosophical statement, the real 
magnitude, quality and significance of the 
American system of universal education, 
contrasted and compared in a judicial spirit 
with the systems of the European nationalli- 
ties. By the aid of his accomplished assist- 
tants, the Commissioner has been able to 
present concise and thoroughly reliable 
statements of the educational systems of 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Finland, 
Spain and Brazil. The Commissioner’s in- 
troduction is a masterly statement of the 
present condition of educational affairs in 
the country, including the differentiation of 
the American from the leading European 
systems, as representing the genius and his- 
tory of each of the great families of peoples 
in Christendom. The forthcoming portions 
of the report, which will consist of two vol- 
umes, promise an additional treat; especi- 
ally in Part II., relating to normal schools, 
manual and industrial training, courses of 
study, religious instruction, compulsory ed- 








ucation, text-book laws, school savings 
banks, and a general discussion by school 
officials. 

It is none too early that the analysis of 
the different educational systems of the fore- 
most nations of Christendom should thus 
be presented, in a form so compact and 
readable, condensed from such fullness of 
information, wrought out with such judicial 
impartiality and hearty appreciation of the 
characteristic features of each, with such 
forcible statement of the American point of 
view. Just now, the American common 
school is under fire, from the criticism of 
the college and university men, enamored 
of the completeness and superb ‘‘ running 
order ’’ of educational lifein Germany. In 
the estimation of some of the most eminent 
of these critics, our American schooling is 
a vast hotchpotch of contradictory, preten- 
tious and superficial elements, a sort of float- 
ing island, blown hither and thither by 
every popular cyclone, with a periodical 
baptism in the muddy waters of local parti- 
san politics. On the other hand, the priest- 
hoods, especially of those religious bodies 
composed of recent European emigrants, 
are laboring with all their might to swamp 
the common school in a new deluge of sec- 
tarian intolerance; while the ultra scientific 
fraternity propose to cut its tap-root of prac- 
tical religion and Christian morality, and 
convert the people’s school into a blooming 
flower of ethical evolution wired upon the 
dry stick of materialistic secularism. To all 
these parties, ready at any signal to act to- 
gether, the present New Departure of the 
National Bureau of Education calls a halt 
in the present report of its commissioner. 
Here is clearly seen the characteristic genius 
of the American system; developed, like 
everything else American, through the 
growing intelligence and experience of the 
whole people; like everything else in the 
Kepublic, ‘‘in the making;’’ but with its 
great lines of advance already so broadly 
marked that no hostile influence is likely to 
obliterate them. The three things that the 
people of the United States will not do are: 
First, place the training of American chil- 
dren and youth for American citizenship 
in the hands of a despotic Bureau, repre- 
senting the government as distinguished 
from a faithful representative of the people. 
Second, subsidize the different religious de- 
nominations, through their clergy, to as- 
sume the superintendence, even of the moral 
training for American citizenship. Third, 
to reconstruct the primary and secondary 
departments of the public school system to 
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meet the demands of a group of university 
men, inspired with the ambition to train a 
ruling class in a way corresponding to the 
methods of the British and Continental 
higher education. The reasons for this de- 
cision appear whenever, as in the admirable 
report, the different systems of national 
schooling are set forth. We have much to 
learn educationally from Europe, but here, 
as in all other departments of American life, 
our great success has come from following 
the lead of those popular American instincts 
and aptitudes which, in the face of chronic 
European disapproval, in one short century 
have lifted the little backwoods republic of 
3,000,000 of people, to the proud position 
of the United States of America of to day. 


—- = 


THREE FRIENDS. 


N the death of Dr. Wm. M. Nevin, or 

February 11th, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five years, who was for more than 
jifty years a teacher of English literature 
and the classic languages at Franklin and 
Marshall College, another genial spirit has 
passed on ‘‘to the majority.’’ He was a 
man of blameless life, always young, and 
widely beloved and honored; a true lover 
of learning, of rare attainments in scholar- 
ship, and an inspiration to the thousands of 
students who came within the sphere of his 
influence during their College life. 

On February 18th, one week later, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age, of apoplexy, died 
Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, for some years the 
learned librarian of the Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore. Dr. Steiner’s contributions 
to the literature and science of the country 
have been constant since 1851. Hewasa 
graduate of F. and M. College in 1846, and 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1849. 
He served as professor of chemistry and 
natural history in Columbia College; of 
chemistry and pharmacy in the National 





Medical College at Washington, lecturer of | 


applied chemistry at the Medical Institute, 
and lecturer on chemistry and natural phil- 
osophy in the College of St. James. At the 
outbreak of the war he took an active inter- 
est in the Union cause, and assisted in rais- 
ing troops. He served as chief inspector in 
the Army of the Potomac for the Sanitary 
Commission, laboring indefatigably until 
the close of the war. When slavery was 
abolished and the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
organized, he interested himself in the es- 
tablishment of colored schools all over 
Maryland, serving as president of the State 
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School Board for nearly three years. In 
1876 he was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention at Cincinnati. He 
was elected to the State Senate in 1871, 
being the only Republican member of the 
Senate. He was re-elected in 1875 and 
1879. For ten years past Dr. Steiner had 
devoted his time to literary pursuits. Upon 
the opening of the Pratt Free Library he 
was, at the suggestion of Mr. Pratt, ap- 
pointed librarian. For many years he was 
assistant editor of Zhe Amegican Medical 
Month/y. He was one of the vice-presidents 
of the American Missionary Association, a 
member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences ( Philadelphia), 
of the Maryland Academy of Sciences, of 
the Maryland Historical Society, and of the 
New Haven Colony Historical Society. He 
was also a member of the Concord School 
of Philosophy. He was a member of the 
American Public Health Association, of 
which he was vice-president. For a time 
he was presiding officer of the National 
Academy of Medicine, and he was a fellow 
of the Maryland chirurgical faculty and of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Both of these men were of Dr. Higbee’s 
nearest friends, and men of the best type. 
At Christmas time we sent to Dr. Nevin a 
handsomely mounted picture, as life-like as 
retouching could make it, of his old friend 
Dr. Higbee, which he acknowledged in a 
charming letter that recalls his note of 
eleven years ago, on page 107 of the Dr. 
Higbee Memorial Volume, and his delight- 
ful acknowledgment of the poem addressed 
by Dr. H. ‘‘To my dear, dear friend,’ 
(himself) from Mercersburg in 1879, found 
on page 129. What friends they were in the 
old days, despite the difference in age of 
nearly a quarter of a century! 

A like note was received from Dr. Steiner 
in acknowledgment of a similar picture. 
We turn to the Memorial Volume and read 
again his tribute to the great worth and at- 
tainments of his friend, and know that 
these men were kin of soul. He says: ‘ Dr. 
Higbee had so grown into my friendship 
that I know not when we first met. We 
must then have attained the age of man- 
hood, but from the first meeting we Anew 
each other. As time passed by our intimacy 
increased, and my knowledge of his native 
genius and encyclopedic abilities grew. 
And with it all he was so unpretentious, so 
genial and so open-hearted in his relations 
to every class in the community, so full of 
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sympathy for the suffering, so full of en- 
thusiasm for all kinds of work, whether 
intellectual, religious, or social.’’ 

Gloriously triumphant is the music in 
‘Rheingold ’’ which represents the entrance 
of the gods into Valhalla. And they tell of 
celestial music where angels touch the 
strings. But what is triumph, and what the 
sweet accord of even angel harps, compared 
with the music of familiar and beloved voices 
heard again, after long silence, in the glad 
greeting of the Better Land ! 


_ >_—__— 


KINDERGARTEN AT BROOKLYN 
CONVENTION, 


TO subject before the Department of Su- 
\ perintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Brooklyn, last month, 
was more earnestly discussed or aroused 
deeper interest than the Kindergarten. But 
one opinion was expressed. Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Superintendents of states and of cities from 
Denver to Boston, and Inspector Hughes, of 
Toronto, all agreed in regarding the Kin- 
dergarten an indispensable part of a system 
of public instruction for cities. 

It is a part of the system of public instruc- 
tion for the whole province of Ontario. In 
Toronto all the young children go through 
the Kindergartens. There are twenty-seven 
of them, all in the same buildings that are 
provided for the primary schools. A gen- 
eral supervision is exercised by the principal 
of the building, but he may not interfere 
with the special features of their work. The 
age of the children ranges from four to six 
and a half, and the most advanced spend 
half the day in the Kindergarten and half in 
the primary school. In the Kindergarten 
from eighteen to twenty-four pupils are al- 
lotted to a teacher. ‘The cost per pupil per 
year is nine dollars and a half. 

In Boston there are thirty-three connected 
with the public schools. Sixteen of these 
were established and sustained by Mrs. 
Shaw, and these demonstrated the value of 
Kindergartens so fully that the city adopted 
them and doubled their number without de- 
bate. In Chicago they are a part of the 
system of public instruction, and schools for 
mothers have been opened in densely popu- 
lated districts, that they may be enabled to 
train their children to obedience by better 
methods, and teach them their relation to 
the family and to the State. 

_ St. Louis was the pioneer city in estab- 
lishing public Kindergartens, under the su- 





perintendence of Dr. Harris, and has led the 
United States in this department of educa- 
tion for nearly fifteen years. These schools 
were put upon a permanent basis by Dr. 
Harris, by means of a semi-Lancasterian 
management. The regular Kindergartners 
in the convention, however, emphatically 
disapproved of any plan that supplies any 
but thoroughly trained Kindergartners for 
teachers. 

The effect of the discussion will be to in- 
crease rapidly the number of cities and large 
towns that make the Kindergarten a part of 
the system of public instruction. 


> 


THE WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL. 


HE propriety of erecting a memorial to 

Dr. J. P. Wickersham was so evident to 
the State Teachers’ Association, the most 
influential and most widely representative 
body in Pennsylvania, that the suggestion 
was promptly approved at Bedford last sum- 
mer, and the committee is now, and has 
long been, vigorously at work in the dis- 
charge of the duty to which they have been 
appointed. They have decided what that 
memorial shall be, and their decision has been 
received with general and cordial approval. 
Now let their suggestion be carried into ef- 
fect by liberal contributions from all parts 
of the State. 

It is the great cause that is benefited by 
work of this kind in honor. of the educator. 
We have just completed a memorial to Dr. 
Higbee that is unmatched by anything pre- 
viously known in the annals of education in 
America. Let this to Dr. Wickersham be 
equally worthy of the schools of Pennsylva- 
nia. We perform educational work of the 
highest character when we teach children and 
youth to honor their benefactors, not only 
in the recital of their work and worth, but 
also in assisting to erect suitable monuments 
to perpetuate their memory. The memorial 
day appointed by the Committee is the an- 
niversary of the death of Dr. Wickersham, 
March 25, 1892. The following letters, 
from Governor Pattison and State Superin- 
tendent Waller, give hearty endorsement 
to the plan of the Memorial Committee: 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, } 
HARRISBURG, January 14th, 1892. } 
Pror. M. G. BRUMBAUGH and GEN. JOHN A, 

M. PASSMORE, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Your letter, on behalf of the 
State Teachers’ Association, was duly received 
and contents noted. The action of your com- 
mittee in its determination to establish a 
‘‘Wickersham Memorial Library of Pedagog- 
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ical Works,” instead of the monument first con- 
templated, meets with my cordial approval. In 
such a Memorial you certainly have selected 
that which would have met with the cordial en- 
dorsement of him whose memory you seek to 
honor and perpetuate. 

Doctor J. P. Wickersham was a worker, fifty 
years of his life being devoted to the educational 
interests of our Commonwealth. He labored 
for others, and it is but fitting that his good 
works should be continued, as they will be, 
should the anticipations of your committee be 
realized. Every one in the State who is earn- 
estly interested in our Common School System 
will be prompted to give your committee his ac- 
tive co-operation 

With kindest regard and best wishes, 

Very respectfully, 
ROBERT E. PATTISON. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, January 20th, 1892. 
J. D. Pyotr, Esq., Lancaster, Pa. 

The Committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated upon the selection 
of an eminently appropriate Memorial of Dr. 
Wickersham. 

It is a happy thought to establish the first 
public pedagogical library in Pennsylvania, in 
the name of one of the pioneers of the Associa- 
tion, one of the first and the most widely studied 
of American writers upon Pedagogy, whose 
works may be found in every great pedagogical 
library. 

The Committee has skilfully reflected the 
eminently practical character of him whom we 
delight to honor, in proposing to place the Me- 
morial at the State capital. Harrisburg is most 
accessible from all parts of the State, and there 
it will be almost invaluable to those who, in a 
legislative or in an executive capacity, shall be 
sent up by the people to deal with the ever- 
growing interests of education. 

D. J. WALLER, JR. 


TEACHERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


OME two or three years ago, the Alumnz 

of the Girls’ High and Normal School 
of Philadelphia, knowing how difficult it is 
for a teacher to provide for old age, ont of 
the small salaries received, especially if part 
of said earnings be used in support of those 
dependent upon her, determined to raise a 
fund of $25,000 to be used in helping aged 
or indigent teachers. Both the teachers 
and their friends contributed willingly to 
this object, and over $21,000 was then 
raised. 

In the meantime, some of the leading 
teachers of Philadelphia, learning that in 
New York, Boston and other cities, soci- 
eties had been formed whose purpose was to 
provide pensions for those who had taught 
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a certain number of years, joined together 
and formed what is called ‘* The Teachers’ 
Annuity and Aid Society.’’ There were 
thus two bodies working for the same end. 
Each proposed to hold a fair to augment its 
fund, and as it was considered inadvisable to 
hold two fairs, they joined their forces, 
agreeing that all the proceeds should become 
the property of the **Aid and Annuity So- 
ciety,’’ except the amount needed by the 
Alumnz of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School to complete its fund of $25,000. 

Mrs. Henry W. Halliwell, wife of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, was 
appointed manager of the enterprise, and it 
is to her unselfish and untiring efforts that 
its success was largely due. She called 
meetings, lierself writing hundreds of invita- 
tions and notices of various kinds; she pre- 
sided with rare skill, quietly disarming 
opposition, and, by her zeal, warming the 
cold and indifferent into energetic action. 
Several meetings were held in May, in order 
to acquaint the teachers with the matter, and 
to have them working for the fair during 
the summer vacation. Committees were 
formed representing the schools of each 
ward of the city, the Girls’ Normal School, 
the Central High School, and the Manual 
Training Schools. These all worked in their 
respective districts. Entertainments were 
given, and the proceeds were spent in buy- 
ing material to be manufactured into articles 
to be sold at the bazaar; contributions in 
money and goods were solicited from friends 
and citizens; and lastly, the teachers in 
many of the wards taxed themselves to a 
certain amount. 

It was at first determined to hold the 
bazaar in Horticultural Hall, but when 
every ward of the city, the High Schools, 
the Manual Training Schools, and a promi- 
nent private school (Miss Eliza Marshall’s), 
all came forward asking for space, it was 
decided to secure a larger hall. Through 
the courtesy of the Third Regiment, their 
armory at Broad and Wharton streets was 
offered to the teachers free of cost. This 
was gratefully accepted, and the spacious 
drill-room proved none too large for the 
purpose. 

The bazaar was opened on the evening of 
December 3d, and remained open for ten 
days. The Board of Education permitted 
the schools to hold but one session each day 
during the period, in order that the teachers 
might attend to the sale of their goods. The 
bazaar was opened each day at 2:30 p. ™. 





and closed at 10 o’clock. The immense 
| hall was filled to its utmost capacity night 
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after night, sometimes the crowd being too 
great for comfort. Each booth was decor- 
ated in one or more colors, and the variety 
and beauty of the goods displayed made the 
exhibition unusually attractive. The floral 
temple, the well for the sale of lemonade, 
and the post office, were particularly attract- 
ive. The Philadelphia Press, a newspaper 
that has always been a friend to the teacher, 
presented three very handsome prizes to be 
given to the teachers who received the 
highest number of votes. The entire amount 
that was realized from the fair exceeded 
sixty thousand dollars. 


_ =_> —-——_— 


THE DISGRACE OF HARVARD. 


HERE appeared in Harper's Weekly of 

recent date an account of doings at 
Harvard University, which are discredit- 
able alike to Boston and to Massachusetts, 
and very disgraceful to the College and its 
duly constituted authorities. ‘‘ Harvard’”’ 
has been a name of weight and honor 
among American schools. She is one of 
our most richly-endowed institutions of 
learning, and should hold her place in the 
very forefront of educational progress. It 
is her great privilege no less than her 
bounden duty to hold high the torch she 
claims to bear, and to see that it burn with 
clear and steady flame, not with stifling 
smoke and fitful glare. 

Her students and graduates should be 
noted for their love of liberal learning, for 
high attainments in scholarship, and as 
courteous gentlemen. But slowly, of late 
years, the work of degradation has been 
going on, until the disgrace that has now 
come upon her before the entire country is 
richly merited. The influence of the 
wealthy young ‘‘loafers,’’ drunken and 
vicious, among her students has gradually 
grown, until now it has become a power 
greater, it would seem, than that of Presi- 
dent and College authorities, and with im- 
punity defies them both. 

President Eliot has recently been con- 
demning the public schools in such whole- 
sale fashion as to cause many people to 
think that he knows but little about them. 
Some faithful toilers in this great field have 
been discouraged by much that he has had 
to say in condemnation of the results of 
their work. But these late developments at 
Harvard College, this. defiance of lawful 
authority, this disregard of the proprieties 
and decencies of life, these shameful ex- 
cesses, for the continued existence of which 


‘England has spoken vigorously. 





in Harvard University President Eliot is 
himself largely responsible, through lack of 
information, lack of conscience, or lack of 
courage to attack and drive them out from 
what ought to be halls sacred to learning,— 
these things bring down the stern censor of 
the people’s schools from his lofty pedestal, 
and make men think, ‘‘ If President Eliot is 
so much a failure at Cambridge, why ac- 
cept him as an authority for the country at 
large!’’ They think also of Matthew vii. 
1-5, as a Scriptural reference not altogether 
impertinent in this connection. 

The New England Journal of Education, 
published within a half-hour’s ride by street 
car of Harvard University, says of this record 
of dishonor in a late issue: 

‘*We have received many inquiries regard- 
ing the excitement over the practices of the 
D. K. E. which were recently exposed by 
William Lloyd Garrison. It was our de- 
sire to omit mention of this trouble, as we 
could have done had it been a mere passing 
incident. Mr. Garrison in an open letter 
to President Charles W. Eliot calied his at- 
tention to several scandalous facts connected 
with Harvard, notably the custom of club 
drinking which was taken into the courts a 
year ago, and a large number of students 
fined $65 each for violating the liquor law 
of the state, but, chiefly, the practices of 
the D. K. E. among which is the habit of 
branding each upon initiation with a lighted 
cigar, making several life long scars from 
the shoulder to the elbow. In the case of 
his son, as in other cases, this has resulted in 
blood poisoning from which severe illness 
followed. Mr. Garrison called upon the 
President to exert his influence to break up 
this outlawry. 

‘So far as known the latter has deigned no 
formal reply to this, but in an interview so 
universally and simultaneously published 
that it amounted to a reply, his attitude was 
this: —We do not care much about it; the 
boys probably drink less than their fathers ; 
we cannot do anything about it ; they have 
a perfect right to do whatever they please 
in a voluntary way. One or two professors 
practically echoed this sentiment. 

‘« To the surprise of every one, the protest 
against the practices and against the attitude 
of President Eliot has been universal and 
emphatic. 

‘¢ Practically every daily paper in New 
The Her- 
a/d has led off with denunciations unparal- 
leled. The TZvranscript has dealt heavy 
blows. These are specified because of their 
hitherto uniform loyalty to Harvard. The 
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suburban and country press has not spared 
the institution or its president. The 
Springfield Republican is probably Harvard’s 
most devout admirer and only from pro- 
found conviction would it have spoken as 
follows : 


The stronger side of the Garrison letter 
concerning Harvard University lies in the fact 
that itis evidence added to a cumulative indict- 
ment. In this aspect of the case, we fear Presi- 
dent Eliot views the broad question too lightly 
and dismisses it too abruptly. ‘The whole sys- 
tem of procedure at Cambridge remains to be 
defended at its weakest point. The orgies and 
barbarities permitted to go on in the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon society are not the only case in 
point. They make but one link in a long chain 
of evidence which has been drawn out by de- 
grees before the public, that life among the 
young men at Harvard University is not all 
that it should be. There is a growing impres- 
sion among parents that this is not the place 
where the most helpful associations, high stand- 
ards of conduct, or a healthful and studious 
spirit of rivajry in the work of the institution 
are to be found. We merely state a fact. It is 
for the governors of the institutions to judge, 
whether from a sense of duty either to society at 
large, or to the interests of the university in their 
management, it can be ignored. 

Harvard is no longer a college for boys, 
but a university for mature and responsible 
young men. Presumptively they have come 
there at great cost to their parents or guardians, 
in sober and earnest spirit to put to good use 
the advantages offered. And it may be said 
that where this proves to be the rule, without 
exception of an influential character, it were 
wise to act upon the assumption and seek the 
best results by reposing a large degree of trust 
in the honor and manliness of the student and 
reducing supervisory authority to a minimum, 

But in the case of Harvard University 
everybody outside of it has been made aware 
that the presumption is not fully true. Probably 
with a majority of the students it is. But the 
University has come to harbor in recent years a 
minority in numbers with which the presump- 
tion is not true, and this minority has proved 
influential enough to fix its own standards of 
conduct and goals of effort among the students 
fairly above those of the University governors. 
This minority is made up largely of the sons of 
rich men who have been pampered and in- 
dulged to a point sufficient to destroy any 
strength of purpose and beat down any aim in 
life above acquirement of the superficial ac- 
complishments and smattering of education 
which their place in society seems to require. 
They go to Harvard to carouse and have a 
high time. Knowing how much immunity from 
merited punishment their money will buy, they 
become the most irresponsible and dangerous 
set of young loafers ever tolerated. They sim- 
ply care nothing for the ordinary rules and 
regulations of conduct which society outside of 
the university in common decency insists upon 
being observed, and their painting of John Har- 
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vard’s statue and the drunken bouts and bar- 
barities of the Delta Kappa Epsilon society are 
but cases in point to show of what they are 
capable. 

But, worse yet, their example naturally be- 
comes contagious. They set the pace for many 
more and pull into their merry-go round of 
dissipation and indulgence, such a number of 
their fellows and classmates that parents may 
well pause over the chances of their own boys 
successfully resisting the whirl of demoralization 
thus suffered to proceed without check. 

We submit that these are facts which the 
governors of Harvard University are bound, in 
regard for the interests of the institution, if not 
for those of society generally, to take into con- 
sideration. It is idle to suppose the principle of 
self-government will suffice to work out a cure 
in such a case. Some show of authority and 
some exercise of a restraining hand are abso- 
lutely necessary. One might as well expect on 
this principle to govern successfully a convict 
camp or an army of men in a campaign as to 
expect that a company of young men away 
from home and removed from the restraining 
influences which gather about one there, can 
safely be allowed to proceed wholly upon the 
go as-you-please plan. It is time that a heavy 
hand was laid upon the fast set that is making 
student life at Harvard ascandal and reproach. 

‘** This is a fair statement of the deliberate 
purpose of the best sentiment in New Eng- 
land. Things will be changed at Harvard. 
A nobler band of students can be found 
nowhere than at Harvard, but they are at 
a disadvantage. Virtue and sobriety, indus- 
try and scholarly aspiration are not ‘in the 
swim.” They are to be hereafter. Money 
cannot long buy ‘immunity from merited 
punisament.’ A new and brighter day is 
dawning for Harvard.”’ 


THE POETS AND THE CLASSICS. 


T is told of the English statesman John 
| Bright, who did not have the benefit of 
classical training, that he took up the care- 
ful study of one poet per year, during a part 
of his busy life, with such results in the way 
of genuine literary culture as are unusual 
even amongst those who have enjoyed all 
the advantages of liberal learning. In this 
connection a recent lecturer in one of the 
University Extension courses, so deservedly 
popular, expressed doubt of the advantages 
of classical training as compared with the 
careful study of English literature. The im- 
pression left being such as to depreciate the 
classics in a course of liberal training, the 
matter became the occasion of much re- 
mark, and as a contribution to this discus- 
sion we take from the Lancaster /nfe//igen- 
cer an article by Miss Mary Martin, of the 
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Boys’ Department of the Lancaster High 
School, as follows : 


In the University Extension lecture on Thurs- 
day evening the speaker went out of his way to 
say that study of the classics is not necessary to 
make a great poet; and he somewhat weakened 
the force of his own argument while taking 
time to have his fling at Greek and Latin. Now 
nobody claims that study of anything at all— 
English, Greek, Syrian or Coptic—is going to 
make a great poet, as Shakespeare, or a great 
man and patriot, as John Bright, but certainly 
the study of the classics, 1 mean /oving study 
of Latin and Greek literature, has had its influ- 
ence on the literary progress of most great poets. 

I have no reference now to the argument of 
what relative debt our language owes to Anglo- 
Saxon or to the classics, as we have yet to hear 
of the soul-stirring poet who has been 1nade by 
digging out any sort of roots whatsoever; but only 
to the influence of study of the classics upon the 
literary man, and especially upon the poet. It 
goes without saying that the poet must know 
his own national literature, but by his study of 
that of another great and cultivated nation, 
if he zs ‘‘ born and not made,” he will certainly 
get some of his inspiration and a second birth of 
renewed vigor. The soul-life and the wealth 
of thought, and the patriotism of a people, are 
all preserved for us, how? Why, by their liter- 
ature alone; and so the study of Latin and 
ureek—be they dead or living language—will 
tend to enlarge the poet's vision and thought, 
as well as to give him an elegant and flexible 
vocabulary, 

The position of the lecturer was a strange one 
to take in this Victorian age, whose poetry is 
dominated by Mrs. Browning, who, in her very 
childhood, read in Greek to blind Hugh Boyd, 
her revered teacher, 

“ Somewhat low for a7’s and o?’s,’’ 


and by Tennyson, Lowell, and Longfellow. It 
was more strange to take this position when com- 
paring Scott and Byron, and with fairness attri- 
buting Byron's superiority in part to his splendor 
and daring of diction and imagery. Aside from 
the wide differences in the two men, deep in 
their natures, what gave those very qualities to 
Byron's style? Without his fine classical train- 
ing he would have left English literature the 
poorer by many a gem. But strangest of all 
was the position taken when we remember that 
in the same lecture the speaker gave us his 
very striking thoughts as to the value of the 
poet in the life of the state, remarking that but 
for Homer and the Greek dramatists and poets, 
Greece, with all its wealth of association, would 
be to-day unknown ; but for them Byron would 
have had no interest in an enslaved country, 
and where 
“The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea,’’ 


would be a land of no associations to fire heart 
and.courage. 

It seems to me that if a man speaks disap- 
provingly of the study of the classics in a Uni- 
versity Extension lécture on the “ Poets of the 








Revolution Age’”’ he has not timed his remarks 
happily ; for, taking his subjects specifically, not 
a single one of them proves much for his side. 
If the lecturer takes the position that when a 
man has no opportunity for classical training he 
should train himself in English literature, drink- 
ing deep and continuously at the well of English 
undefiled, we are with him, and say further, 
alas! for the intelligence and patriotism and 
pleasure of him who does it not. Why is the 
‘‘mute inglorious Milton’’ but dumb and turned 
to dust? Urge the study of anything upon him 
which will help him to voice his thought. 

And why is Matthew Arnold perfect in finish ? 
I should think if a man had to study his classics 
for fifty years of his life in order to produce in 
the last ten years so perfect an elegiac as Thyr- 
sis, it would pay him in satisfaction, and in last- 
ing fame, and in meritorious service to his age 
and country. The other noble and enduring 
elegiacs of our language, namely, Milton’s Ly- 
cidas, Shelley’s Adonais, and Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, all have names that may be at least 
suggestive te the no-classics side. And while 
suggesting to that side of the house, it would be 
interesting to know what poems of what authors 
are the favorites of the lecturer? Are none of 
the subjects, none of the styles, none of the 
powers which produced them, gained from clas- 
sical literature ? 

But, whatever may be his answer, it is inter- 
esting to run over the enduring work of the 
poets recognized as masters, and thus to learn 
how many of them strove to be 

* worthy 
To drink with gods and Greeks.” 


— > 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: Two new 
school buildings were dedicated during the 
month, one in Homestead and the other in 
Chartiers borough. The building in Home- 
stead is a large one, containing nine rooms. It 
is heated and ventilated by the Smead system 
and is supplied with every modern convenience. 
The building at Chartiers is an addition to the 
old one. It contains two rooms and a large 
school hall with stage, etc. During the month 
of January two more of our Division Institutes 
were held, one at Chartiers and the other at 
Tarentum, District Institutes were held at 
Castle Sherman and New Texas. These meet- 
ings were attended by 250 teachers and a large 
number of directors and citizens. 

At New Texas a night session was held which 
was well attended by the citizens. The Jr. O. 
A. M. presented flags to the schools at Chartiers 
and Castle Sherman. A very enthusiastic edu- 
cational meeting was held in the Opera House 
at Homestead on the evening of January 15th, 
the dedication of the new building. Addresses 
were made by Hon. John F. Cox, of Home- 
stead, Supt. P. A. Shanor, of McKeesport, and 
others. These educational meetings are doing 
much for our schools in this county, by helping 
and encouraginy teachers, and by moulding 
public opinion in behalf of our work. 
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ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Bowser: Joint Institutes 
were held at Brick Church in Burrell township, 
and at Elderton, both of which were well at- 
tended by directors, citizens, and _ teachers. 
The programmes were good, and the discus- 
sions animated and profitable. The one held 
at Apollo last month was also a very successful 
meeting. 

BeEAVeER.—Supt. Hillman: Four local Insti- 
tutes were held during this month—two in Rac- 
coon township, one at Hookstown, and one in 
Economy township. They were among the 
best meetings that have been held thus far dur- 
ing this school year. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Potts: Local Institutes are 
being held in each district in the county. In 
many districts the directors and patrons are be- 
coming interested in the work. The meeting 
at Riddlesburg was of special interest. The 
graduating class at Everett has been examined 
in half the studies of the course, and they have 
shown themselves proficient in the branches 
given tome. It promises to be the best class 
ever sent out from the school. Monroe has fus- 
nished one more house with good furniture; 
this makes forty-three houses thus supplied dur- 
ing the year. With very few exceptions the 
schools are giving satisfaction. The attendance 
has been good, but sickness is now making 
some inroad in several localities. 

BeRKS.—Supt. Zechman: Institutes were held 
in Fieetwood, Schaefferstown, Hamburg, Top- 
ton and Klinesville. Our people are beginning 
to favor the ‘‘ Free Text Book"’ system. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Wertz: The teachers of this 
county who have taught twenty years or more, 
have organized a society known as the “ Vet- 
eran Teachers’ Circle."" The object of the cir- 
cle is social and mental culture—more espec- 
ially the latter. Its monthly meetings will be 
devoted to the study and discussion of topics to 
be selected from educational books and periodi- 
cals. The growing interest in the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the county is gratifying. A 
disposition to be progressive is noticeable in the 
rural districts as well as in the towns. Most of 
the borough schools are confined to well-regu- 
lated systems, and they are showing results su- 
perior to those of former years. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Herrick: The Driftwood 
school building has been supplied with slate 
blackboards. The International Cyclopedia 
has been placed in the Portage school. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: One of the neatest 
and best arranged country school-houses built in 
the county for some time, was erected last fall at 
Frackville. The directors deserve much credit 
for the good judgment and excellent taste dis- 
played in erecting so good a building. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: The teachers of 
Gregg. Haines, Miles, Millheim and Penn held 
a local Institute at Millheim, January 22d. 
On Friday evening, January 209, the teachers of 
Centre Hall, College, Ferguson, Harris and 
Potter met at Boalsburg and remained in ses- 
sion until the next evening. Both meetings 
were well attended by citizens, but there should 
have been a better turn-out of teachers and di- 
rectors at each place. The attendance through- 





out the county is poor, owing tosickness. Sev- 
eral teachers have found it necessary to resign 
their schools because of ill health. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The directors of 
Kennett township have built in Ashland Dis- 
trict a good, comfortable and attractive school- 
house. Very particular attention was given to 
the matter of heating and ventilation; it is the 
best ventilated rural school of its kind in the 
county, Shady Side school, W. Bradford town- 
ship, is very much improved with good individ- 
ual seating. This kind of furniture, like the 
slate blackboard, is rapidly supplanting the old. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Youngman: Successful 
local Institutes were held this month at Ramey, 
Lumber City, and Woodland. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: The North 
Middleton Board put into each of its schools a 
set of Rand and McNally’s Outline Maps on 
rollers in dust-proof cases. We are pained to 
note the death of Mr. S. J. Brindle, teacher of 
Wil-on's school in Middlesex township. The 
cause of death was pneumonia superinduced by 
“la grippe."" He was held in high esteem in 
the community and in the county. He was 
earnest and conscientions in whatever he un- 
dertook, and was a very successful teacher. 

EL_k.—Supt. Swift: Our educational interests 
are in a healthy condition. The county In- 
stitute gave an impetus tothe school work which 
is still manifest. The number of Local Insti- 
tutes held thus far has been greater and their 
benefits more pronounced than during any pre- 
vious year. Five out of the twelve School 
Boards of the county furnish text-books free, 
and two of the five provide for local super- 
vision. The beneficial results of these meas- 
ures may very readily be observed. 

FRANKLIN —Supt. Slyder: Prof. D. G. 
Hoover, of Waynesboro, has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the grammar department.at the 
Grant Street school. He has accepted a general 
agency for the large Cyclopedia and_ book 
house of Dodd, Mead & Co _ He will be suc- 
ceeded by Prof. G. M. Spangler, a graduate of 
the Clarion S. N. School, class of 'g0, whose 
salary is $50 per month. Two local Institutes 
were held during the month. Waynesboro led 
off this month, and from the interest manifested 
our Waynesboro brethern ought to feel 
greatly encouraged over their first Local [nsti- 
tute. Thirty-five of Washington county's (Md) 
teachers were in attendance at this meeting. 
To Prof. A. J. Harbaugh, the efficient princip il 
of the Waynesboro schools, much credit is due 
for the success of the institute. He was ably 
seconded by the members of the committee. 
The Mercersburg Local Institute was held Jan- 
vary 29-30, 1892. Prof. W. F. Zumbro, the 
principal of the Mercersburg schools, also de- 
serves much credit for his interest in these In- 
stitutes. 

FuLton.—Supt. Beck: Ten years ago there 
was but one school-room in this county contain- 
ing patent desks. Now there are not two dis- 
tricts that are not wholly or partly supplied. 
Bethel township has just fallen into line by 
replacing her old wooden desks with the “latest 
improved.” In nearly all the schools, large 
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well-bound dictionaries have been placed at the 
expense of the districts; also, many new charts 
have been added. The tide of progress has 
been rising at a rate never before witnessed 
here, due entirely to a healthy educational senti- 
ment. Interesting Local Institutes are being 
held, much to the advantage of the teachers and 
the public generally. The prevalence of ‘la 
grippe"’ interferes seriously with the attendance. 

JEFFERSON —Supt. Hughes: The schools are 
doing well, but the term is decjdedly too short. 
Many of our schools will be out before our win- 
ter months are done. Our teachers are earn- 
estly anticipating quite an advance in schoci 
matters next year—in salaries and length of 
term. It is just as earnestly to be hoped that 
they will not be disappointed. 

JuN1ATA.—Supt. Carney: I am still visiting 
schools, and find them in much better condition 
in general than they were a year ago. At our 
County Institute we arranged for a series of In- 
stitutes for the eastern and western ends of the 
county, and in consequence we have been hold- 
ing an Institute each week since New Year, and 
will continue todo so for a month or more. We 
have held very successful meetings at Thomp- 
sontown, Johnstown, McAlisterville and East 
Waterford ; they were well attended by teachers, 
directors and friends of education. The cause 
of education in this county has lost one of its 
best supporters in the death of Elihu Benner, 
esq.,of Thompsontown. Though childless, he 
served as a model school director for thirty 
years, ever striving to improve the condition of 
the public schools morally, socially, and intel- 
lectually. 

LACKAWANNA.--Supt. Davis: A local Institute 
was held at Clark's Green. The attendance of 
teachers and directors was excellent. The new 
two-room building at Winton was opened this 
month with a large attendance. It is a neat 
structure. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Very successful 
Institutes have been held at Avon, Newmans- 
town, and Fredericksburg. The attendance of 
pupils is much affected by sickness. The lead- 
ing educational event of the month is the dona- 
tion of a library to the school authorities by 
Rev. Chandler Hare, Rector of St. Luke's Epis- 
copal Church. The gift consists’of about 2300 
volumes, bringing the whole number of the 
High School up to almost 3000 books. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Two local Insti- 
tutes were held, one at Alburtis, the other at 
Coplay. The latter was a joint Institute held 
by teachers of Northampton and Lehigh coun- 
ties. Both meetings were well attended. 
Owing to sickness among the children, the at- 
tendance was not very good during the month. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Harrison: A local Insti- 
tute was held at the Mt. Zion church in Hollen- 
back township, January 22-23. A large audi- 
ence attended the evening session ; the day ses- 
sions were also well attended. During the 
month I have visited the schools of Butler, 
Sugarloaf, Black Creek, Nescopeck, Exeter, 
Jackson, Franklin and Huntingdon township. 
I am pleased to note a marked improvement in 
the schools of Butler. A number of these dis- 





tricts have purchased charts since last year. 
Our people in the agricultural districts have been 
embarrassed by a lack of funds in their efforts 
to place the schools on as good a footing as has 
been desired. Where the maximum levy for 
school purposes will not admit of a salary be- 
yond $25 per month, for six months, it is diffi- 
cult to secure the needed improvements in 
buildings and furniture, to say nothing of the 
better class of teachers. I have used the in- 
creased appropriation as a text in urging Direc- 
tors to take a good step in advance next year, 
and I feel quite sure that the additional appro- 
priation will not cause a reduction in the tax 
rate, but will be used to increase salaries, furn- 
ish books of reference, put in better black- 
boards, and in some cases lengthen the term, 

LycoMING.—Supt. Lose: Six district Insti- 
tutes were held during the month, all of which 
were largely attended by teachers, directors, 
patrons, and pupils. Arrangements have been 
made for holding an educational meeting in 
each district of the county, making eighteen in 
all. The programme of our district Institutes 
consists of papers on educational subjects read 
by teachers and discussed by the meeting, 
class drills, work of some of the older pupils, 
examination of display work, a contest among 
the teachers to determine who has the best 
decorated school-room, a report by the District 
Superintendent on the condition of the schools, 
and singing by the Institute and by the schools, 
All of the meetings are attended by the major- 
ity of the Directors in the district. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: Jackson Centre will 
erect a four-room building during the coming 
summer. Geo. E. Wasser has been re-elected 
principal, his salary having been handsomely 
increased. The Board will thoroughly equip a 
musical department, and offer inducements to 
those preparing for college or to teach. Sandy 
Lake township Board furnishes all writing ma- 
terials free of charge to the pupils. The Union 
Series of Physiologies is supplied in like man- 
ner in Delaware township. | have visited every 
school in the county since June Ist, and made 
many second calls. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Local In- 
stitutes lasting for two days each were held at 
Fagleysville, Harleysville and Schwenksville 
during the month of January. The attendance 
at all these meetings was very large. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the people and teach- 
ers were shown by the earnestness and readi- 
ness to engage in the various discussions. We 
regret that we have not the time to hold more 
such meetings. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: I have 
lately visited the schools in East Sunbury, 
Chillisquaque, Sunbury, Snydertown, Riverside, 
Lower Augusta, Rockefeller and Ralpho. In 
the first three teachers’ meetings are regularly 
held for the discussion of topics connected with 
the profession; these meetings are a great help 
to the teachers, particularly the younger ones, 
I attended one of these meetings at Chillis- 
quaque, and was very much pleased to find so 
much interest manifested on the part of teach- 
ers, directors and citizens. Live educational 
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meetings, frequently held in the different dis- 
tricts, are among the sure signs of educational 
growth. A local Institute was recently held at 
Elysburg. In addition to the teachers of Ralpho 
and adjoining districts, Prof. Wm. Noetling and 
Prof. Grimes, of Shamokin, rendered valuable 
assistance. Sickness prevented me from being 
present. The attendance was large, and, judg- 
ing from different reports, the meeting was a 
success and reflects credit upon all who partici- 
pated. The teachers of all the districts named, 
with few exceptions, are doing very good work. 
Commendable improvements have been made 
by the Riverside Borough School Board. The 
school building has been painted, all the rooms 
papered and furnished with patent desks, giving 
to the whole a very attractive appearance. A 
substantial frame school-house has been erected 
in Lower Augusta township. It is large, con- 
venient, and in every particular a decided im- 
provement on the one formerly occupied for the 
same purpose. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: Local Institutes 
were held at Blain, Landisburg, Ickesburg and 
Newport. Many pupils and some teachers 
have been prostrated by sickness. The pros- 
pect of an increased appropriation for school 
purposes delights teachers and _ tax-payers. 
From present indications the enrollment of 
pupils will be larger than last year. All the 
schools of Toboyne were supplied with Webb's 
Primary Reading Charts. 

PoTTreR.—Supt. Kies: Local Institutes were 
held during the month at Ellisburg, Genesee 
Forks and Austin. The teachers in the several 
localities bore an active part in the work. These 
meetings are arousing a lively interest among 
teachers and citizens. Sharon has recently 
placed slate-board in three schools, and Clara 
in two. Most districts in the county consider it 
economy to purchase slate when new black- 
boards are needed. 

SNYDER.— Supt. Hermann: The local Insti- 
tutes held during the month were fairly well at- 
tended. We find them very helpful in reaching 
parents, and thus creating and fostering a senti- 
ment for better things inthe schools. We have 
thus far been free from the usual epidemics, and 
the average attendance has in consequence 
been very good. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: The local Institutes 
held at Clintonville, Siverly and Cooperstown 
during this month were all well attended and 
very interesting meetings. They have averaged 
forty teachers present at each session, and a 
large number of directors and citizens. The 
ever-present ‘ grippe ’’ has interfered very seri- 
ously with our school-work this month, in some 
cases compelling the closing up of school for 
the entire month. Out of the large number of 
visits made this month, | have found but one 
school whose attendance came near equalling 
the enrollment, usually but 50 or 60 per cent. of 
the pupils present. The epidemic is abating, 
however, and we hope to have a better report 
for February. 

WARREN.—Supt. Futnam: A local Institute 
was held at Irvine. H. K. Lyon, the principal 
of the school, had arrangements made for an 





excellent session, and all enjoyed the meetings. 
A large number of teachers, directors and pa- 
trons were present. The teachers of Farrington 
township met at Landor, January 23d, and spent 
the day in discussing school matters. The di- 
rectors of this township have put their school- 
houses in good repair, and now have pleasant 
school rooms. A new building has been erected 
in the Preston district. Their school year is now 
seven months, and when they discard the two- 
term system thgy will be in very good shape. 
The Institute was a success, the directors present 
aiding in the discussions. As the teachers con- 
ducted the meeting with but little outside assist 
ance, they are deserving of special praise for the 
excellent programme. The first local Institute 
for many years was held January 3oth, at 
Columbus. As these meetings continue the 
interest seems to increase, and the session at 
Columbus will be productive of much good. 
An excellent programme was followed and 
much interest was evinced. 
WASHINGTON.—Supt. Tombaugh: During 
January we held two District Institutes, one at 
West Alexander and the other at Burgettstown. 
At the former thirty teachers attended, at the 
latter about forty-five, besides a number of 
directors. These meetings are awakening a 
great interest in education. Large crowds at- 
tend them. Teachers are taking a right hold 
upon our “‘ Course of Study,”’ and quite a num- 
ber of pupils will be in the first class graduated 
from the public schools of Washington county. 
The last of our District Institutes was held at 
Monongahela City. It was one of the best of 
the series. About sixty teachers attended, be- 
sides an audience of five hundred people. 
Prominent educators from abroad gave us val- 
uable assistance. Among them were Supts. 
Hugus, Shanor and Kendall, Profs. Smith, 
Clarke, Keener, and Collier, and Rev. Dr. 
Maxwell. The faculty of the California State 
Normal School was represented by Dr. and 
Mrs. Theo. B. Noss, and others. Principal 
Dalby and his sixteen teachers held their 
annual reception on Friday afternoon, just be- 
fore the first session of the Institute. Their 
display of school work was the best | have ever 
seen. Hundreds of the citizens during the after- 
noon passed from room to room, admiring the 
work done by the pupils and the tastefully 
decorated rooms. Prof. Dalby is doing excel- 
lent work, and now the Monongahela City 
public school has no superior in the county. 
We have now fifty school districts in Washing- 
ton county, four new ones having recently been 
created. Of these, three are boroughs—Char- 
leroi, West Washington and East Washington ; 
the other new district comes from a division of 
Franklin township into North Franklin and 
South Franklin. The examinations for grad- 
uation will be held at about thirty points in the 
county, possibly on the last Saturday in March. 
ALTOONA.—Supt. Keith: The following res- 
olutions were adopted by a unanimous vote at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Altoona 
School District, held February 1st: We, the 
School Directors of the City of Altoona, deem- 
ing it a public duty to place ourselves on record 
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in defence of pure morals and uprightness for 
the rising generation, hereby resolve : 

1. That we respectfully request the Hon. Ben- 
jamin Whitman, Executive Commissioner from 
Pennsy)vania, to use his best endeavors to have 
the gates of the Columbian Exhibition at Chi- 
cago, to be held in 1893, closed to the public on 
the Sabbath day. 

2. That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the Hon. Benjamin Whitman, as well as to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania, and that they be published in 
the daily papers of our city. 

Co_umBIA Boro.—Supt. Hoffman: Our 
school work has been greatly interfered with 
by sickness during the last two months; the at- 
tendance, however, is improving. ‘The course 
of University Extension lectures is a great suc- 
cess. The teachers and the people of our com- 
munity take an active interest in this work, 
which, I believe, will be the means of greatly 
promoting the study of the best literature. 

HAZLE Twre. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Jones: 
Heretofore no kindergarten supplies or other 
aids for beginners in primary schools were fur- 
nished by the district, and but few of the prim- 
ary teachers used ‘‘busy work” of any kind 
except writing, to occupy their pupils. A small 
supply of this material was received in the be- 
ginning of the term by way of introduction, and 
a large quantity was purchased in December. 
| consider the small outlay made for this pur- 
pose as being very usefully applied. Two years 
ago we introduced supplementary reading in 
sheet form for the first and second reader 
classes; last month we purchased several dozen 
of Johonnot's Historical Stories and Continental 
Third and Fourth Readers for supplementary 
reading in the higher classes. At the last meet- 
ing of the School Board the length of the term 
was increased from nine to nine and a half 
months. Although the funds of the present 
year do not warrant this increase, the directors 
thought that the increased State appropriation 
would enable them to continue the schools two 
weeks longer than in previous years, and that 
in 1893 the maximum term of ten months could 
be established. 

McKeeEsport.—Supt. Shanor: At the last 
meeting of the Board of Education, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: ‘Resolved, That 
this school district furnish all text-books and 
supplies free to all pupils in the public schools 
of this city from and after the beginning of the 
school term 1892-'93.". The measure met with 
but little opposition. The change is gladly 
welcomed by all interested in the direct man- 
agement of the schools. Our new South 
Park building was dedicated December 11th. It 
contains ten school-rooms, two offices and a 
large hall. It is supplied with the Smead system 
of heating and every modern convenience. The 
dedicatory exercises were held in the afternoon, 
at which time a beautiful flag was presented by 
the Jr. O. U. A. M. of this city, and appropriate 
addresses were made. In the evening, an edu- 
cational mass meeting was held in the Opera 
House, attended by an immense audience, and 
addressed by Deputy Supt. Houck and Supt. 





Luckey. Great interest was manifested in both 
meetings, showing that our schools have a firm 
hold upon the hearts of our people. 

NEw BrRIGHTON.—Supt. Richey: On account 
of the great success of our school exhibition last 
May, our Board of Education has instructed the 
Superintendent and teachers to have another 
exhibition of school work this vear. The con- 
tract for the new central building has been 
given for $30,000. This building will have 
thirteer; school rooms, a teachers’ room, direc- 
tors’ room, superintendent's office, lecture room, 
chemical laboratory, and a large audience room 
on the third floor. It will be heated by the 
Smead-Wills System. The well-known archi- 
tect, Frank Irvine Cooper, of Boston, designed 
the building, and we have every reason to 
believe that it will be one of the best school 
buildings in Western Pennsylvania. We have 
now the largest high school in the history of our 
schools. Our course is four years, and our 
graduates enter the Junior Class of Geneva 
College, the sophomore of Western University, 
and the freshman of Cornell University. 

PLyMOUTH Twp. (Luzerne Coun/ly).—Supt. 
Gildea : Five of the eight evening schools which 
were organized in this district, closed for want 
of attendance at the end of the third month. 

SCRANTON.—Supt. Phillips: Our schools are 
becoming very active in the matter of libraries. 
Five buildings have established these helplul 
adjuncts of school work since the opening of the 
school year. Plans are being made for two new 
twelve-room buildings. Vocal music is receiv- 
ing special attention throughout all the grades. 
A larger number of night schools were opened 
this winter than ever before—but the interest 
taken and the attendance are not encouraging. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: To accommo- 
date the pupils of the 4th ward properly, a fine 
six room building will be erected there in time 
for occupancy at the beginning of the next term. 
The local Institute, comprising the district of 
Upper Swatara township, Steelton and Hum- 
melstown, was held at the latter place January 
22-23. The meetings were interesting, instruct- 
ive and well attended. The attendance of 
teachers was very satisfactory. There are over 
fifty teachers in the district, very few of whom 
were absent. Prof. Jos. M. Barton, of Shippens- 
burg, was with us and rendered valuable 
service. The meeting of the Dauphin County 
School Directors’ Association held here in 
January was small in number, but large in good 
work and future prospects. The opportunities 
for literary culture in our midst are increasing 
as the years go by, and the results are becom- 
ing quite apparent not only in the general 
culture of our people, but also in the teaching 
that is being done in the majority of our schools. 
Among these agencies are the Literary Institute, 
the Franklin Chautauqua Circle, and the Uni- 
versity Extension Course. The work in the 
first named is, this session, largely in the line of 
our history, local and national. Our people are 
beginning to realize that the old Keystone State 
has a history that bears favorable comparison 
with any of the other states, and one of which 
she can justly be proud. 
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